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The Cow as Farm Renovator. 


One of the best-known Eastern dairymen 
is Hon. Randall W. Ellis, who has worked 
out a system of ‘high dairying” on his 
profitable farm at Embden, Me. His address 
at the meeting of the Maine State Dairy- 
men’s Association, Dec. 5, was one of the 
most practical and stimulating of them all, 
and is given herewith nearly as delivered : 

Altogether too many of our farms have 
been sadly neglected in the past, occupied 
by a sleepy, slide-easy class, who enjoy be- 
wailing their own condition much better 
than trying toimprove it. Their fields are 
running out, and weeds and bushes are 
taking possession. They will boast of what 
their farm has done in the past, and give 
as a reason for not keeping it up chat help 
is so scarce and high that they cannot 
afford to hire, and their own boys haveall 
left them. Who wonders that the boys have 
run away from such farming? It was the 
wisest thing they could do. Bright boys 
are not vaught with chaff. 

A good lady once said, ‘‘ Seeing is believ- 
ing, but feeling is the naked truth’’; it is 
what a child feels and realizes that makes 
a lasting impression. Leta boy get up be- 
hind a good, trappy pair of horses and ride 
to spread manure, to plow it in, to pulverize 
the ground, and to harvest and bind the 
corn,—let him ride to sow and mow, to rake 
and to gather in, and that boy is not going 
to leave the farm. He says that there is 
pleasure as well as profit in farming, that it 
gives health and vigor to both body and 
mind, and more real happiness and inde- 
pendence than any other calling known to 
man. But, itmay be said, the small farmers 
cannot all have these privileges. { affirm 
they are within the reach of all who will to 
have them, for where there is a determined 
will there is always a way. 

Inthe first place, all of the more costly 
implements can be used by half a dozen 
farmers just as|well as by one. Again 
there need be but few ‘‘small farmers.’ 
There are but very few farmers in the State 
which have not twenty-five acres or more of 
tillage land, and on all such twenty-five 
cows can easily be kept. Surely it is nota 
very small farmer who has a dairy of 
twenty-five cows. 

The dairy cow is always at home. For 
365 nights and at least two hundred days 
she is housed where all her droppings can 
be saved. She returns to the soil a larger 
per cent. of what she eats than any other 
living animal. In facet, ninety-nine per 
cent. of all she eats, except what nature re- 
quires to sustain life and keep up the waste 
of the system, is returned to the soil; sev- 
enty-five per cent. in her voidings, liquid 
and solid, and twenty-four per cent. in the 
waste product of her milk. Less than one 
per vent. goes off in butter fat. 

In reckoning the profits of the dairy, 
these byproducts do not get the credit due 
them; in fact, they are scarcely ever reck- 
oned at all; but when you take into consid- 
eration the depleted condition of nearly all 
our farms, and the urgent need there is for 
recuperation, they should be ranked first in 
mportance, for without the elements of fer- 
\ility in the soil our receipts in dollars and 
cents would 300n be gone. 

'hree gallons of skimmed milk or butter- 

‘lk will make one pound of dressed 

rk. The average cow will produce three 

udred gallons of milk in a year, hence she 
| make one hundred pounds of pork. 

e cow herself, if properly treated, with 

hat results from the milk fed the pigs, 

make two cords of first-class dressing. 

cords of such dressing is sufficient to 

tilize an acre for sweet corn if the land is 

too munch run out. An acre of corn will 

| on an average $40 worth of ears and 

tons of silage. A cow will eat about 

pounds of silage per day, hence the 

’ tons will feed 14 cows twu hundred 

The same amount of land sown to 

ind peas will yield 2} tons, of whicha 

will eat fourteen pounds per day, hence 

ll feed 14 cows two hundred days and 

three hundred pounds to spare. The 

acre of land will produce 1? tons of 

. of which the cow will eat sixteen 

ids per day, thus feeding one cow two 

lred days and leaving three hundred 

ils to spare. The money, $40, received 

~weet corn at the factory will buy suffi- 

' provender for the four cows, fed as 

have been on coarse fodder. Now you 

‘hat three cows have produced enough 

‘hree acres to keep four cows two hun- 

‘-«l days, the average length of our win- 

‘’rs, with six hundred pounds to spare, a 
“10 Of thirty-three per cent. 

_ these are the results of actual tests of 

'* crops raised on our farm in 1901, the 
‘uid being all measured and the amounts 
‘scertained by weighing certain plots, 
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FAMILIAR SCENES IN TAE WOODS 





will see that the averages of the crops were 
not large, no larger than the average farmer 
raises. 

One thing which we noticed in particular 
was the great difference in the amount of 
shrinkage of different crops in curing. For 
instance, while oats and peas luse only two- 
fifths, clover loses more than three-fifths. 
A man not used to weighing will over esti- 
mate a clover crop, while he will under esti- 
mate a pea crop, and the latter contains far 
more nutritive qualities than the former. A 
cow will eat on the average about sixteen 
pounds of clover hay per day, while she will 
not eat more than fourteen pounds of oats 
and peas, and will give more milk on the 
latter. Weare able to get more cow feed 
from an acre of oats and peas than from an 
acre of sweet corn with the ears picked off 
for the factory and one-half more than we 
ean from an acre of clover. For this reason 
it seems absurd to admit the oat and pea 
crop and seed the corn land directly to vlover, 
as some are recommending. 

In my opinion, it is much more profitable 
to raise sweet corn, pick off the ears and 
exchange them for protein feeds, than to 
plant a larger-growing corn and put it all 
inthe silo. If a large growing variety of 
yellow corn is planted, about forty or fifty 
bushels of ears per acre would be obtained 
to pick off and dry, about three tons extra 
of silage, to offset the $40 from the factory. 
These are no fancy pictures, they are 
actual facts bucked up by the experience of 
a lifetime. I do not tell these things to 
boast, for some have done better and many 
just as well. 

A. W. Cheever of Massachusetts told me 
that he had succeeded in feeding twenty- 
six head of stock (not all cows) a full year 
from twenty-five acres of land; so it seems 
we are not “in it ’ with some of these fel- 
lows at all. What I have done and said 
has been to demonstrate what can easily 
be done by any one who desires, almost 
anywhere in New England or the Middle 
States. But alas, there are many who have 
no desire to do it, but are content to plod 
along in the old beaten path which has been 
trodden for generations before them entirely 
oblivious to what is going on in the world 





“hich were as near an average as possible, 
«id reckoning the whole field by them you 


around them, or ever stopping to ask them- 
selves if there is a better way. 








The Massachusetts State Board. 

The annual gossip concerning a possible 
change in the makeup of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture is louder than 
usual this year, for the reason that the foes 
of the present official system have fixed 
upon the cattle epidemic asa ground for 
attacking the efficiency of the board. But 
since it has been shown that the board has 
no real power over the cattle bureau, and 
therefore no responsibility, the critics have 
shifted their stand to the ground of former 
years. The board is declared too numerous, 
too unprogressive and too much bound up 
in the agricultural societies. These charges 
are not new, but have inthe past become 
very familiar by annual repetition. Legis- 
latures of previous years have not consid- 
ered them sufficient cause for making the 
changes suggested, and it seems doubtful if 
the present body of law-makers, which con- 
venes next month, will do anything about 
it, although the agitators are this year more 
than usually numerous and influential. 

Friends of the board, as it now is, certainly 
make out a fairly strong case. There are, 
they say, only forty-three on the board, in- 
cluding the governor and five other ez- 
officio members. The governor appoints 
three members, leaving thirty-four from 
agricultural societies; but of cours? many 
of these members, as in the case of other 
organizations, are not especially hard work- 
ers, and the heavy duties fall upon the 
secretary, his two clerks and the executive 
committee, which comprises nine members 
who are the chairmen of the nine sub- 
committees. Thelarge number of members, 
of course, permits these chairmen to be 
carefully selected for the adaptation to the 
various duties of the committees. The rest 
of the members are not idle, however, as 
besides committee work, they render impor- 
tant service upon the weather reports and 
other routine work upon the board, in addi- 
tion to supporting the institutes and cattle 
fair work. As they receive no salary, their 
number is quite reasonably claimed to be no 
real objection, but rather a help, to the ac- 
complishment of miscellaneous tasks. 

The nine committees mentioned meet only 
from one to four times a year. They in- 
clude a committee on agricultural societies, 
domestic animals and sanitation, on gypsy 





moth insects and birds, on dairy bureau and 
agricultural products, un agricultural col- 
lege and education, on experiments and 
station work, vn factory, roads and roadside 
improvements, and on institutes and public 
meetings. The executive committee meets 
whenever it is called, and hence is the real 
working force apart frum the routine mat- 
ters just enumerated. ‘This committee, 
comprising, as it does, the heads of all the 
sub-committees, would seem, in theory at 
least, to be a very efficient body. 

In regard to ‘‘ progressiveness,’’ the board 
is claimed with good show of reason to be 
well in line with those of neighboring States. 
That might not be to claim anything ex- 
treme in some cases, since the agricultural 
departments of certain States are notoriously 
so allied with political machines that their 
usefulness is much impaired. Bat any such 
conditions do nut seem to prevail in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Asan example of progressiveness is cited 
the recent appointment of a special com- 
mittee to look after State legisiation so 
far as it concerns the interests of the farm- 
ers; certainly anexcellent move. As to the 
methods of representation, it is declared 
that to take the election of members away 
from the agricultura) societies would per- 
haps afford an entrance for politics and en- 
danger the present trustworthy and repre- 
sentative character of the membership. 

Most people come in contact with th 
rules of the board chiefly as readers of the 
annual reports and monthly crop bulle- 
tins, both of which are in great demand, 
and are likely to be continued even if 
the organization of the board were charged. 
The abandoned farm catalogues have also 
been popular, and about seventy-five per 
cent. of property described in the last cata- 
logue has been disposed of as a result. 

The proposed voluntary retirement of 
secretary J. W. Stockwell makes certaina 
change in the executive head of the board. 
Secretary Stock well has done creditable work 
and his withdrawal brings out general ex- 
pression of esteem and appreciation. Many 
possible condidates for the pusitionthave been 
spoken of, some of them only haif seriously, 
since the secretary will be chosen by the 
vote of the board and selected from among 
its own membership. If the usual routine 


| is followed, as seems probable, it would, of 
| course, shut out the several candidates who 
| are not members of the board. If Prof. 
| A. A. Brigham, a Massachusetts man, 
tormerly director of the Rhode Island Ex- 
periment Station, were strictly eligible, he 
would doubtless make a very efficient secre- 
tary, being a man of balanced ability and 
energy. The mention of W. H. Bow«er of 
Boston as a candidate is regarded by most 
as something of a joke, since that gentleman 
has been a leadine opponent of the board 
which is to make the proposed election. 
more probable choice would be J. L. Ells- 
worth of Worcester, an influential member, 
and one whose appointment would no doubt 
satisfy many of the members. Secretary W. 
C. Jewett, master of the State Grange, has 
also been mentioned, and this candidate’s 
experience as a Grange official and organizer 
would seem to have qualified him for the 
post. W. B. Barton of Dalton is a possible 
aspirant, whose friends could bring strong 
influence to bear should it appear that he 
desires the position, and his qualifications, 
therefor, have nut been disputed. 

Those of the board who believe that the 
eastern part of the State should be repre- 
sented this term, will naturally favor Mr. 
Ellsworth, Mr. Jewett, Mr. Sargeant of 
Amesbury, ur some other resident of that 
section. But the opinion seems to prevail, 
that, regardless of locality, the man shall be 
chosen who will best suit the farmers, and 
who is willing and able to put some hard 
work and new ideas into the position. 

So far as the move for reorganization con- 
cerns the sevretaryship, the board will do 
wisely to concede something to its opponents, 
at least to the extent of choosing a secre- 
tary who will fairly represent the active 
progressive section of the farming com- 
munity, as well as the more conservative 
elements. 


<a 


Modern Calf Feeding. 

Here is one convenience we have found 
very simple and satisfactory in this line. 
We take two pieces of half-inch steam pipe, 
each fifteen inches long, and thread with a 
die both ends of one piece and one end of 
the other, then join the two with a threaded 
elbow and a coupling turned on to the other 
threaded end. 








Then with a close-fitting rubber calf 
nipple, that can be bought most anywhere, 
pulled on over the coupling till it closes in 
behind it, completes the feeding tube. All 
that is needed now is todrivea staple of 
right size for the pipe to slide easily throagh, 
so that when the pail in which the milk 
is placed is where it is wanted, the end of 
the pipe extending downward from the 
staple will just reach the bottom of the 
pail. Ther the nipple end will swing 
freely from one side to the other, while its 
relation to the bottom of the pail will not 
change. 

You have now one of the best suction 
feeders to be found; nothing complicated, 
but little trouble to keep clean, and prac- 
tically indestructible. With a good-sized 
hole in the nipple, you can feed a gruel in 
addition to milk if desired, and we have 
seen good calves raised on the gruel alone. 

1 will give here the receipt for making a 
feed that will be richer by analysis than 
new milk, and fed carefully will make big 
calves without a gallon of milk after the 
first three days. Take twenty pounds of 
wheat flour middlings, ten pounds corn flour, 
one pound flaxseed meal, one pound fine 
salt, 14 pounds fine bone flour, 110 pounds 
(fifty-five quarts) water warm: enough to 
make it 100° when ready to feed. This can be 
fed through tue calf feeder we have de- 
scribed by thoroughly stirring and being 
sure the hole in the nipple is of reasonable 
size. As this is richer than new milk, care 
should be exercised in feeding not to scour 
the calf. 

It can be successfully used at any age up 
to six or nine months, and then if desired 
fed dry. It is a genuine pusher. Our di- 
rections, when the calf is in normal aver- 
age condition, are: First two weeks, morn- 
ing and night, two quarts each feed, noon 
one quart; third and fourth weeks, three 
quarts morning and night, noon, handful of 
hay and small handful of corn meal or oats 
dry; fifth and sixth weeks, 34 quarts morning 
and night. Hayand meal or oats at noon, 
or runs in shady grass lot; seventh and 
eighth weeks, four quarts morning and 
night, with what corn meal and oats he will 
eat at noon with hay or grass. 

After the calf is two months old, increase 
only in coarse feeds and dry meal and oats. 
It will pay to keep up the milk or gruel ra- 
tion until she is six months old at least, and 
I feel certain these rations, well mixed with 
brains, will produce an animal you will not 
be ashamed to have your néighbors see. 

A. J. HAMM. 

Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 


Frauds in Cottonseed Meal. 


Within the past three weeks several sam- 
ples of low-grade cottonseed meal have been 
sent to the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station for analysis. These came from 
widely separated parts of the State. These 
goods were differently branded, and two 
lots carried no guaranteed analysis. The 
retailers were notified of the quality of the 
goods and their sale stopped. This meal 
carried from twenty-four to thirty-four per 
cent. protein, and is the first low-grade 
goods that has come to my attention for 
nearly two years. As directed by law I 
have reported the violations to the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, who is following the 
matter up. 

Dealers or consumers who have dark- 
colored cottonseed meal or meal containing 
black specks should, for their protection, 
send a sample to the station for analysis. 
The sample is best sent by mail in a tin box 
—an old spice box answers nicely. A de- 
scription of the goods, including a copy of 
the guaranteed analysis, should be sent with 
the sample. The analysis will be promptly 
made and reported free of charge. 

CHARLES D. Woops. 

Orono, Me., Dee. 10. 








Profits of Cattle Feeding. 

As to the profits in cattle feeding, I think 
that while they are not always large, they 
are reasonably certain. Five years ago 1 
went into partnership with a renter; I fur- 
nished the pasture und yards, and he did 
the work. The money for the purchase of 
corn and cattle was furnished equally by 
each. The first year on one load and the 
hogs we made $338.77. The second year the 
profit was $283.75. The third year $544.98. 
The fourth year on two loads the estimated 
profit was $800. The fifth year is not yet 
closed. This, of course, includes the hogs 
that went with the cattle, and most of the 
years we had many more hogs than were 
really needed fur the cattle. I only give these 
figures that you may see what can be ac- 
complished for the farmer as well as the 
farm. 

From the figures here given, which are 
taken from life, for the years given, we 
learn that one year with another it will 
take fourteen bushels of corn to feed a steer 
and the hogs that are needed with hima 
month; for an average of eight months; that 
with a liberal supply of hogs about two-fifths 
of the corn fed can be charged to the hogs; 
that from 6} to seven pounds gain for each 
bushel of corn fed is about an average when 
you have good pasture and good care. That 
sixty pounds per month or two pounds per 
day is a good average net gain for an eight- 
month feed. This would average at least 
seventy pounds home weight on cattle here 
given. Many of the steers here reported 
were light cattle when bought. Iam fully 
convinced that with a heavier class of 
cattle I can materially increase the gain 
per month as well as the profit, and at 
the same time reduce the average feed 
from eight to five or six months. 

To illustrate what heavy cattle will do, 
I put in forty head Sept. 13 that aver- 
aged 1084 pounds Chicago weights. Four 
months later I weighed them again. They 
had made an average gain of 414 pounds 
gross, or a net gain of over ninety-two 
pounds per morth after shrinkirg them 
three per cent. Hon. W. W. Coe. 
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Dairy Markets Active. 


During the past week the situation has 
strengthened considerably. The supply on 
hand has been largely cleared out, and 
storage stock has been drawn on toa large 


extent. Prices have advanced all along the 
line one-half to'1 cent a pound, The cause 
of improvement seems to be the smaller re- 
ceipts from the country, owing to the unfa- 
vorable weather and bad conditions of the 
roads. Quitea proportion of the receipts are 
of inferior quality, which fact tends to im- 
prove prices on the best grades ; accordingly, 
the greatest gain is noticed on higher grades 
of creamery, while common lots, farmers’ 
dairy butter and renovated, show little or 
no advance. Most of the large lots sold 
have been storage butter, which comes out 
in good condition and gives general satis- 
faction. Were it not for these supplies of 
cold stores, it is likely that the rise would 
have been more decided. On the other 
hand, buying of butter for storage helps to 
keep up the prices in summer. For most of 
the receipts, 26 cents to 27 cents has been 
the rate, but a number of sales have been 
reported at 27} cents to 28 cents, and some 
fine lots in a jobbing way at 30 cents. 

For the week ending Dee. 16, the receipts 
at Boston were 8395 tubs and 17,555 boxes, 
increasing to about 30,000 pounds our ship- 
ment of last week; but there is still much 
less than usual for this time of year. There 
were no exports. The stock in storage is 
181,172 tubs, or 49,550 tubs more than at this 
time last year. Over 16,000 tubs were taken 
out during the week. 

For New York the same reduction in ship- 
ment is reported, but the demand is not 
over brisk. Fancy creamery is held firm, 
with slight advance in some lines. Buyers 
are paying 30 cents for small lots of the best 
grades of creamery, but large sales rule one- 
half cent lower a pound. Storage creamery 
sells for 26 cents for fancy quality, and 
some jobbers quote one-half to one cent 
higher for this grade of goods. Large 
buyers are inclined to wait, owing to the 
fact that the present advance is only tempo- 
rary. The receipts for Dec. 17 were 6120 
packages. 

Cheese quotations are firm, but trade is 
rather light. Quotations in Boston show no 
indication of the slight rise noticed in other 
centres. 


REV. PHILO 





W. SPRAGUE. 





that in provisions having morethan doubled 
in ten years, aud that in breadstuffs having 
multiplied nearly fourfold) The German 
market 1s becoming an extremely valuable 
outlet for our surplus” products, and 
the recent legislation which impedes this 
trade needs prompt attention from the law- 
makers at Washington. 
———~><- 
Causes of Soft Bacon. 


The Canadian experimental farm authori- 
ties have issued a report by Mr. Frank T. 
Shutt, chemist at the farm, upon the charac- 





At New York, cheese receipts Dec. 17 
were 2866 boxes, including 1004 boxes for | 
export. The market has been rather quiet | 
on account of the stormy weather, but prices 
are firm, with slight advances for fancy 
grades. Late-made colored cheese, small 
sizes, is in brisk demand, also some of the 
cheap grades which are wanted for export, 
both full cream and skims. 

— oa 





Good Market in Provisions. 

Beef has been in fair supply and prices a 
trifle bigber. There is a good call for large, 
heavy beeves for the holiday trade. Beef 
arrivals for the week were larger for ex- 
port, being 143 cars for Boston and 86 cars 
for export, a total of 229 ears; preceding 
week, 143 cars for Boston and 73 cars for 
export, a total of 216 cars ; same week a year 
ago, 153 cars for Boston and 118 cars for ex- 
port, a total of 271 cars. 

The pork market has been very active. 
The total kill for the week was 44,500; pre- 
ceding week, 28,000; same week a year ago, 
36,200. For export the demand has been 
very large again, the total value by Boston 
packers having been about $305,000; pre- 
ceding week, $305,000; same week last year, 


ter and causes of soft pork. Softness in 
pork is a serious defect, and so the question 
is of great importance to the Canadian 
bacon industry. Mr. Shutt summarizes 
the results of his experiments as follows: 
Of all the grain rations employed that 
consisting of equal parts of oats, peas and 
barley gave the firmest pork. It may be 
further added that the fat was deposited 
evenly, and not too thickly, and that this 
ration gave a very thrifty growth. No 
difference coul ' be observed in the firmness 
of the pork fron the preceding ration, 
whether fed soaked or dry. 

When half the grain ration consists of 
corn meal, the resulting pork shows an in- 
creased percentage of elein; in other words, 
atendency to softness. In this ration (half 
corn meal, half oats, peas and barley in 
equal parts) the feeding of it boiled gave a 
slightly higher oil contenc, but this is only 
apparent when the average from four pens 
is taken into consideration. 

Considering the effect of feeding the ra- 
tion of oats, peas and barley durjng the first 
period (to a live weight of one hundred, 
pounds), and corn meal during the finishing 
period, compared with the reverse of this 





$240,000, 

There is considerable increase in the 
marketing of hogs, although a continued | 
shortage in the comparison with last year, 
says the Cineinnati Price Current. Total 
Western packing 595,000, compared with | 
435,000 the preceding week, and 560,000 two 
weeks ago. For corresponding time last | 
year the number was 775,000 and two years | 
ago 570,000. From Noy. 1 the total is 2,895,- | 
000, against 3,770,000 a year ago—a decrease | 
of 875,000. The price in Boston market has 
not changed greatly, although the abun- 
dant supply has caused a downward ten- | 
dency in some lines of pork provisions. 

Mutton and lamb are in brisk demand with 
firm prices, which would advance if the 
supply were less ample. There is but little 
change in the veal situation. Good fat 
calves have been comparatively scarce all 
the season and prices satisfactory. Veni- 
son is not over plenty. Whole deer bring 
15 to 20 cents per pound. Moose is searce at 
10 to 124 cents. Bear in fair supply at 15 to 
20 cents. Black ducks sell at $1.60 to $1.75 
per pair, redhead ducks $2.50, widgeon $1 to 
$1.25, teal $1.10. Philadelphia squab are 
firm at $3.50 to $3.75 per dozen, with na- 
tives at $3 to $3.50, quail $4 per dozen, 
plover 46 to 87 per dozen. 

Venison in Canada is reported very plenty 
and cheap, the price having declined in the 
county districts from 9 cents down to 3 
or 4 cents a pound. At such prices it is 
low-cost food, and lumber bosses are feed- 
ing it. to their men instead of beef. So 
much venison has been fed, in fact, that 
more of the lumbermen are said to have 
petitioned for a change to salt pork and 
beef. The large increase in the nuinber of 
red deer in the country during the present 
season is generally attributed to the increas- 
ing number and boldness of the wolves in- 
festing the woods of the far North, which 
have driven the deer to seek refuge nearer 
to the haunts of man. 

From the village Lake Me¢gantie, alone, in 





| somewhat softer than-from that 


plan—that is, corn first, followed with oats, 


| peas and barley—we may conclude that the 


former gives a firmer pork. 

In both methods mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph no marked difference was to 
be observed from the ration fed dry or pre- 


vious! y soaked, though, taking an average of 


the two groups on each ration, the ‘‘ dry ’’ 
feed gave a somewhat higher oily content. 

As when corn meal formed half the first- 
period ration, and the whole of the second- 
period ratiod ration, the resulting pork was 
of any 
of the rations already discussed, we con- 
clude that the longer the period during 
which the corn is fed asa large proportion 
of the ration, the softer will be the pork. 

Beans produce a soft and inferior pork. 
The growth of the pigs sofed was poor and 
miserable, and the deposition of the: fat 
meagre. Corn meal fed exclusively as the 
grain ration, either dry or previously soaked, 
resultsin an extremely soft fat, the per- 
centage of olein being considerably higher 
than from any other ration tested. The 
pork was of an inferior quality. Here, also, 
we noted the miserable growth of the ani- 
mals, the ration in no sense being an 
economical one. 





+> + 
How Birds are Killed. 

Two years study of the enemies of birds, 

taken together with twenty-five years pre- 


| vious experience, places their princival ene- 


mies about in the following order, accord- 
ing to their importance: Cats, English spar- 
rows, gunners, boys, crows, jays, hawks, 
squirrels, black snakes. Foxes, skunks, 
weasels and other small mammals are also 
to be reckoned with; also owls, shrikes and 
afew others. These, however, are not of 
great importance as enemies to the smaller, 
useful birds. Most farmers keep too many 
cats, and in many localities vagrant cats are 
numerous. In good hunting ground it is 
a poor cat that will not destroy fitty birds 





Quebec, near the Maine frontier, more than 
1500 carcasses of Ceer were shipped this 
season. The Quebec law allows only two 
deer per hunter each season, but no doubt 
many of the market hunters have greatly 
exceeded their right. Many are using traps 
which is also illegal. 

The recent legislation in Germany, by 
which an increase is made? in tariff, es- 
pecially on breadstuffs and provisions, lends 
especial interest to some tables prepared by 
the Treasury bureau of statistics, showing 
the commerce of the United States with 


| experienced fledglings. 
| birds also fall victims to the cat. 


each year, mostly young in the nests or in- 
A great many older 





_acmemagites 
Christmas Greens. 

Evergreens, wreaths and Christmas greens 
have been on sale during the week, and the 
demand is reported to have begun earlier 
than usual and to be very satisfactory. 
Gulliver & Allen report that Christmas 
trees, balsams largely for church and society 
use, sell from $1 to $2. Smaller ones are sold 
in bunches of eight, 75 cents to $1 per 





Germany, the value of exvorts of breadstuffs 
and provisions to that country in each year 
during the past decade, and the principal 
articles entering into the commerce between 
the two countries. 

In breadstuffs the chief exports from the 
United States to Germany are, of course, 
corn, wheat and wheat flour. 
the corn exports to Germany during the last 
decade have ranged from $2,794,000 in 1893 


to $17,305,229 in 1901, the 1902 exports, of | 
course, being small because of the shortage | 


in last year’s corn production. Wheat ex- | 
ports ranged from $2,569,000 in 1893 to 


$7,871,000 in 1901, and $14,944,000 in 1902. Of 


wheat flour the figures in 1893 were $1,011,- | 
| harmless, even if from such herds, by heat- 


000, and in 1902 $2,773,000. Of provisions 
the most important items in our exports to 
Germany are lard, oleomargarine, bacon 
and sausage casings. The value of lard ex- 
ports from the United States to Germany 
was in 1893 $6,429,000, and in 1902 $16,237,- 
000; of oleomargarine in 1893 $2,371,000, and | 
in 1902 $2,573,000; of bacon in 1893 $678,273, 
and in 1902 $1,675,000, and of sausage cas- 
ings in 1898 $537,527, and in 1901 $1,143,000, 
It is evident that the grain and provision 


| wreaths $1.50 per dozen. 
| toe $3 per case. 
| $12 per case. 


The value of | 


bunch. Holly $3.50 per case. Evergreen 
wreaths $2.50 to $3 per dozen. Holly 
Southern mistle- 
Imported mistletoe $10 to 
Moss evergreen wreaths $1.25 
per dozen. These are the prices paid to 
farmers and shippers. The goodsgo mostly 
to churches, private families and florists. 

_-><- —— 
The Milk Situation. 


The prevalence of the cattle disease has 
no doubt lessened the demand for milk in 
some of the cities, although the milk from 
infected herds is not allowed to be shipped. 
Consumers could easily make the milk 








ing it to a temperature of 150°. Thus 
far stoppage of milk from the few herds 
nfected has not materially lessened the 
supply of milk at Boston or New York. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Milk Producers Association will be held in 
the American House, Boston, Jan. 16, at ten 
thirty in the forenoon. The proposition, ac- 
cording to secretary W. A. Hunter of the asso- 
ciation, is to divide the territory into three 





trade with Germany is increasing very fast, 





| zones, or fix the limit once in thirty miles, 
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| that is, one cent for thirty miles, two cents 
: for sixty miles and three cents for ninety 
miles, etc., instead of twenty, forty, sixty 
miles, ete.,as has been the custom. There 
| are other questions to come up of vital im- 
' portance tothe union. Each section shall 
| be entitled to send its president and sec- 
retary as celegates to this meeting, and one 
additional delegate for each ten members 
| in excess of twenty. Any member of the 

New England Milk Producers Union, not a 
delegate to the meetings of the central union, 
May attend the same, but shall have no 
voice except by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, and no one can have any 
voice in the meeting who has not paid his 
dues for 1903. 





Literature. 


In this book Sidney C. Grier, author of 
“The Prince of Captivity,’’ has given his 
readers an exciting tale of political intrigue 
and war on the Kemistan frontier. The 
story opens with the coming of the new 
commissioner, torulein the place of General 
Keeling who has just died. His daughter, 
married to Dick North, is a doctor of medi- 
cine, and both she and her husband are 
much beloved by the natives. Mrs. North’s 
father was the idol of the border, and 
even now it is asserted that when there 
is to be trouble on the border he rides at 
night on his rounds about the defences 
guarding Kemistan. Dick’s sister and 
Mr. Burgrave arrive the same time, and 
already Mabel North has attracted the at- 
tentions of the commissioner (Burgrave). 
Mabel is an irresponsive girl who has been 
accustomed to have her own way all her 
life, and not knowing the ways of the 
border, she causes much trouble all round. 
Mr. Burgrave has formed a certain policy 
which he proceeds to put into effect as soon 
as he arrives, consulting no one, and he is 
wholly without any practical knowledge ot 
the natives or their ways. Dick North is 
immediately under him, and is obliged tc 
carry out his orders, however insane 
they may be, or what a dangerous 
position the enforcement of them places 
Dick, who is perfectly familiar with the 
situation and is trusted by the natives. 
Thus from the first the relations between 
the two men are strained. Burgrave con- 
siders Mrs. North quite bold because of her 
work among the natives, doctoring and 
assisting them when they need aid. He is 
always cognizant of his greatness and sets 
about putting his policy into effect, thus 
plunging Kemistan into a helpless seize by 
his moves. Even until the last he will not 
admit his policy is wrong. ‘the character 
of Mrs. North is a fine portrait of a modern, 
educated woman, who is capable of being a 
level-headed personin times of danger, an 
able councilor to her husband, besides a 
tender-hearted wife and a loving mother. 
One of the strongest scenes in the book is 
the fresh courage given the men by the 
news ofthe birth uf a son to Mrs. North, | 
even though their outlook is well-nigh hope- | 
less. The boy is the grandson of General 
Keeling, and is one of the regiment at the 
time of his birth. Burgrave alone fails to 
understand the joy with which the birth is | 
received by the members of the army at this 
period when every one expects death finally. 
A general tells him that the men will fight 
like demons rather than the son of Mrs. 
North shall fall into the enemy’s hands. 
The rights asserted by Ismail Bakhsh, the 
old servant of the family, often conflicts 
with the attentions of Mabel, the 
baby’s aunt. Ismail considers the boy 
in danger while the commissioner lives, 
for to his mind the disturber lives in Bur- 
grave, and that he would takeany means to 
wipe out this beloved family out of exist- 
ence. Mabel North comes out of the dan- 
gers much purified and less selfish, although 
the lesson is hard to learn. Ler part in the 
cause of the peril is not small, as she plunges 
into things regardless of the advice given 
her by others. The tield presents many 
opportunities for the novelist, and Mr. 


Grier has written a thrilling tale.- He 
draws an emphatic picture of the 
dangers of theories without practical 


knowledge in governing natives, for 
any iron-clad rules must fail when one 
is dealing with hot-blooded princes and 
rulers. Itis not a pretty narrative, as a 
war never is, yet it is well to read such a 
story occasionally, for it awakens the inter- 
est in the people who are living on the 
frontier encountering danger every day, yet 
living nearly as possible up to the social 
standard in their own circle at home. The 
life needs all these small supports to keep 
them civilized. The characters are original 
yet real people, and the plot is well carried 
out, the startling events following closely 
upon each other. [ Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. | 


The Bertha Galland edition of Victor 
Hugo’s *“* Notre Dame de Paris’’ will be 
peculiarly pleasing to the admirers of that 
charming actressin the role of the gypsy 
girl Esmerelda. The _ illustrations, taken 
from scenes in the play, are artistically re- 
produced, and there is a portrait of Miss 
Galland in the pose of the gypsy girl, ‘‘ who 
dances best when her heart is saddest.’’ 

The plot of Notre Dame is too well 
known to need detailed repetition. All 
readers of Hugo are familiar with the story 
hich starts off with Esmerelda dancing on 
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a small rug, while her snow-white goat with 
golden-colored hoofs and horns stands 
gravely by, watching his mistress, ever 
ready for his part in the performance. The 
priest who is her persecutor is one of the 
bystanders who calls out that she is a witch. 
From this time on Esmerelda, having one 
object ip view, to ascertain knowledge of her 


will recall the scene in the square where 
Quasimodo, the horribly misshapen dwarf, 
; who is the bell ringer at the church, is 
mocked by the mob and put into shackles. 
His cries for water are unheeded by all 
except one, Esmerelda, who obtains for him 
some of the precious fluid, and holds it to 
the poor fellow’s lips. ‘The other instance 
‘of the gypsy’s good heart is exhibited 
when she saves a worthless fellow from 
hanging by the gypsy band by marrying 
him according to the gypsy laws. It will 
be remembered how the handsome Captain 
Phoebus makes love to Esmerelda, how the 
priest stabs him and lays the crime on the 
girl, how Esmerelda is tortured to confess 
her witchcraft, and how she is led to execu- 
tion, from which fate she is saved by the 
dwarf, who tears her from the guards 
and runs with her to the church, 
demanding protection there for her. 
For the time the girl is saved, but 
the priest cannot rest until she is his 
or dead. At last ‘her fate comes, torn 
from the arms of the mother she has just 





and therefore her books meet with enduring 


an impartial pen. 
tions in this book include seven reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings anda picture 
from Pine’s engraving of the tapestry repre- | 
senting the Spanish Armada attacked by 
the English fleet. 


found. How the dwarf pushes the priest 
from the great heizht where he is watching 
Esmerelda in the executioner’s hands, and 
disappears himself, to be found years after 
clasping the body of a woman, are dramatic 
scenes which will never be effaced from the 
memory of one who has read this great 
story. The biack stream of sin which 
sweeps everything—innocent lives and all— 
before it is in evidence throughout. The 
Man rescued from hanging by the gypsy 
girl will not risk himself even a little to 
reach forth a helping hand to save her, if by 
so doing he shall run any danger; while the 
poor dwarf, for the gift of water, gave 
up his life willingly. Captain Phoebus, in 
his vain glory and pride, cared so little 
for the girl who was willing to give all 
for him, would not even move a muscle tc 
aid her. ‘The readiness of the mob to turn 
from blood-shedding to religion is well 
illustrated in the first execution scene;. now 
thirsting for the girl’s blood, and then fa)l- 
ing to their knees in tears and happiness 
when the dwarf seeks the church with his 
precious bundle. Although changes must 
necessarily be made in the dramatization 
of the story, the graphic scenes in the 
book are indicative of the dramatic force of 
the stage presentation. The edition is a 
handsome one, both in point of print, illus- 
tration and binding. The two voiumes 
make as fine a gift as may be found ina 
day’s search. [New York: A. Wessels Com- 
pany. ! 

**A Captured Santa Claus,’’ by Thomas 
Nelson Page, is a charming little story of 
the civil war, in which the family of a Con- 
federate officer find themselves in sad straits 
at the Christmas season. The father is 
taken prisoner after bringing holiday pres- 
ents to his little ones, but his captivity is of 
such an agreeable kind, through the cour- 
tesy of a Federal general, that he does not 
regret the arrest that leaves him with those 
he loves. Bob, a bright specimen of ajuvenile 
** Johnnie Reb, ”’ helps out the plot in a very 
amusing manner. The volume is attrac- 
tively illustrated by W. L. Jacobs, and will 
make a delightful Christmas gift for young 
or old. |New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, 75 cents. | 
In the third volume of the Makers of Eng- 
land Series we have “‘ In the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth,’’ by Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. 
The account that it gives of the early days 
of the princess before she became known as 
the ** Virgin Queen ”’ is full of charm for 
the young reader, and the description of 
her career after she ascended the English 
throne is no less captivating for the youth- 
ful mind. Dr. Tappan understands the art 
of conveying historical information in the 
purest English and in the most lucid style, 


favor. She is eminently fair in dealing 
with the perplexing questions which were 
uppermost in the ‘‘ spacious days of great 
Elizabeth,’’ and she draws character with 
The appropriate illustra- 


| Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, 80 cents. | 

**Rogei Wolcott,’’ by William Lawrence, 
D. D., isa biography that shows the author 
had great personal love for his subject. It 
is a noble tribute tothe memory of a friend 
who is fully deserving of all the praise here 
accorded him in such generous measure. 
Mr. Wolcott was a man who united high 
ideals with practical common sense, and 
who embodied in his character the best 
qualities of the Puritan and_ the 
Cavalier. Of course, he belonged more 
directly by descent to the former, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that his family 
in the old country, originally loyal members 
of the Church of England, acquired some of 
the gentler graces that are not always asso- 
ciated with Puritanic surroundings. He 
was courteous without being weak, and 
decided without showing any of the harsh 
abruptness which repels. Still, he was not 
a man who.wore his heart upon his 
sleeve, for he was naturally reserved, 
though he could exhibit genuine enthusi- 
asm when his sympathies were enlisted 
in any movement of a serious or recre- 
ative character. All this is admirably set 
forth in Bishop Lawrence’s unambitious 
and unobtrusive little book, in which 
much has been made of the life of a public 
man who had no taste for preserving in 
diary or journal or letters a record of his 
doings. The biographer in this life de- 
votes his first chapter to the ancestry of 
Mr. Wolcott, and then goes on to speak 
of the affection that existed between 
the brothers, Huntington, who died young 
after serving in the great civil war, 
and Roger, who lived to occupy many 
positions of honor and responsibility in 
his native State. Following we have ac- 
counts of Roger’s career at Harvard College, 
his worth asa private citizen and his im- 
portant services as lieutenant-governor and 
governor of Massachusetts, inc!uding his 
patriotic efforts during the war with Spain, 
closing with a description of the last 
year of his honorable life. There are 
abundant and appropriate extracts from Mr. 
Wolcott’s speeches in this volume, beginning 
with his Class-Day oration, in which he 
displayed his exalted ideas of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and ending with his 
address on the Common, when he re- 
ceived the colors borne by Massachusetts 
men during the war with Spain. [ Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.] 

Will Carleton has a host of admirers who 
will doubtless read with eagerness his latest 
beok of poems entitled ‘‘ Songs of Two 
Centuries,’’ but it would not be safe to pre- 
dict that there is anything in this volume 


parents, dances on day after day. The reader | 


creations of its author with unfailing ac- 
curacy in the quaint costumes of the sixties 
and with delightful artistic effect. [ Boston : 


tongue is English, whether he be born in 


Bow Bells, the little dot upon the map 
marked ‘ London’ has an interest which 
surpasses that of any other spot on earth,” 
writes Lucia Ames Mead in the opening | 
chapter of her book, entitled ‘ Milton’s | 
England.’”’ 
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the Hills to the Poor House” and “* Betsey 
and I are Out,” two characteristic produc- 
tions which secured for this writer the 
fame which he now enjoys. That he is the 
poet laureate of the farms and villages is 
perhaps sufficient glory; it is perhaps better 
to succeed in portraying in dialect certain 
phases of rural lite than attempt some- 
thing grander and fail. Mr. Carleton dedi- 
cates ‘* Songs of Two Centuries ’’ to the mem- 
' ory of the nineteenth and the success of the 
twentieth century, which dedication the poet 
explains as follows: “ {t was a great privi- 
lege to live within the nineteenth century 
with all its wonderful achievements. Few 
that has the privilege could have wished 
that their lot had been cast in any other. 
It has been, upon the whole, the most won- 
derful world drama of all thus far. The 
twentieth century has already made a fine 
beginning—largely as a continuation of the 
nineteenth, but also with some achievements 
of itsown. What it will do before it grows 
old is a problem, but a problem full of hope. 
If this book carries with it the spirit of the 
century not long past, and aids in some 
measure the aspirations of the one that is 
now upon us, its highest purpose will be 
accomplished.”’ 

After unburdening himself of this prelude, 
Mr. Carleton settles down to business and 
turns out verses ona score of topics which 
have been classified under the following 
heads: ‘‘Songs of Months and Days,” 
**Songs of Home Life,’”’ *‘Songs of the 
Rivers,”’ ‘‘Songs of the Mountains,’’ 
‘* Songs of the Nations’’ and ‘ Songs of 
Pleasure and Pain.”’ His fidelity to actual 
life in the country is to be commended, and 
his dialect is of the nature which may be 
‘easily comprehended. The opening poem 
expresses the spirit of the Christmas sea 
son with sentiments on ‘‘ The Old Christmas 
Dinner,’’ when “one ol’ fashioned Chris’mas 
dinner’s wurth a dozen nowadays,” and 
then, turning the pages, we find some lines 
on the blushing arbutus which is under the 
snow, 

Toiling the earth that loves them nigh, 
But hoping to some day see the sky. 

Among the ‘‘ Songs of Home Life,” the 
reader will find jdelightful poems which 
will recall many of the experiences of the 
boyhood days, and those who find joy in 
the hills and the river streams will be 
interested in his nature poems. ‘“ The 
Maid of the Mountain ” takes the reader to 
the “Old Man of the Mountain,” where 
** fleecy clouds were hanging o’er his brow 
serene and high.” The author’s apprecia- 
tive sympathy with all the moods of life is | 
to be commended, even though his ability 
to express them in poetry may be ques- 
tioned. [New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.50 net. ] 

Louise Aleott’s stories for young people, 
like Jane Austin’s tales for older readers, 
have a quality that makes them perennially 
attractive, and, therefore, the new issue of 
** Little Women,” the first in the series of 
illustrated editions of Miss Alcott’s works, 
will be warmly welcomed by gift buyers 
during this Christmas season. Alice Baber 
Stephens, who illustrates this handsomely 
bound volume, has reproduced Meg, Jo, 
Beth and Amy and other eminently natural 


Little, Brown & Co. Price, $2. ] 
“To every well-read man whose mother 


America or Australia, or within sound of 





Mrs. Mead goes on to say | 


for 











that in school days to him who claims an- 


cestry from England Westminster Abi, 

looms larger than Chimborazo, and a hia! 
dozen miles of the tidal Thames have moi: 
of meaning to him than as many thousan:! 
of the Amazon, the Oxus and the Gange.. 
“To know London,” continues the writer, 
“its mighty historic past and its complex 


stupendous present is to know th: 
religion, the art, the science, the puli- 


tics, the development, in short, of th« 
Anglo-Saxon race.” After this sweep- 
ing statement the writer suggests that 
there may be no better method of coming 
to know what is most interesting in this 
centre of all English life than studying one 
of the supremely important periods of its 
long history, when it was touched by the 
spiritual genius of one of England’s most 
noble sons. To present the England as it 
was in Milton’s time, and explain the forces 
which were at work at that period, has been 
Mrs. Mead’s purpose, and that she has suc- 
cessfully accomplished her object is shown 
by a perusal of her book. 

Beginning with a panoramic view of Lon- 
don in'1608, when the great poet was born, 
the gradual development of Milton’s per- 
sonality and genius is carefully traced. He 
is now in Bread’s street, now at Cambridge, 
from which place he retired at twenty-four 
years of age tu his father’s new home at 
Horton, about seventeen miles west of Lon- 
don. As Milton’s father was in easy cir- 
cumstances, the son never earned money 
until he was thirty-two years of age. Upto 
this time he was_ his own, master, without 
care, and with plenty of leisure to devote 
to his perusal of the Greek .and Latin au- 
thors. ‘When about thirty Milton traveled 
in France and Italy, and upon his return 
went to live in London. The writer graph- 
ically pictures the London Milton then saw 
and knew, and at the same time points out 
those landmarks which remain to remind 
us of the famous poet. At the time of the 
rising of the commoner, Oliver Cromwell, 
Milton’s sympathies were with that sturdy 
Puritan, while Cromwell on his part hon- 
ored Milton and evinced a real friendship 
him. The author pictures’ the 
poet blind in his home, amid sorrowful 
surroundings. Therethe motherless daugh- 
ters worked over the problems of ‘* Para- 


dise Lost”? with the great poet, and the 
unloving atmosphere of this home is too 
painful to dwell upon. 
studied and admired Milton will welcome 
this presentation of the England he ‘oved 
and knew so well. 
author over the places he was familiar with 
and which seem to partake of his personal- 
ity, is, in some way, a pleasant recreation. 


Those who have 


To wander with the 


Upon every man the times in which he lives 


have a lasting influence, and it is invariably 
the case that great events produce great 
men. 
in any age, yet ‘Paradise Lost” could 
hardly have been given to us by aman who 
had not imbibed the Puritanical spirit—the 
uncompromising sense of right and wrong. 
The buok is pleasing in style and will be a 
valuable addition to both the reader and 
student of Milton. 


While Milton would have been great 


It is handsomely bound, 


generously illustrated, and a most appropri- 
ate gift book. 
Price, $1.50. ] 


[Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 
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Stratemever he pasgoee ot in roi nana wd crabitin $1.00 
MARCHING ON NIAGARA. ipy flward Stratemeyer...-.._Net, 1.00 

, I I ° y Edward § y 
CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. wttia: °° 
TOM WINSTONE. * Wide Awaike.>” iy“ Martha James” Net, ae 
THE BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. By liatrie 
IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. jy iva ara" “° 
(OU i eee ee idles: __N -80 
AGH OF THE CEMTURY ier Chee” Ret 88 
os e ~ yt e y ar ° i ee | e 
BRAY /E HEART ELIZABETH. A Story of the ohio” — 
i. 1 ele E. Thompson _..... * 

THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. For Boys and Girls’ te 
went Ber od Aunt Kate. By KateE. Carpenter... Net... .80 
RANDY HER FRIENDS. By Amy Brooks ________ Net, .80 
apt HY DAINTY. By Amy Brooks. Net. 80 
MAD GE, A Girl im Earnest. By S. Jennie Smith.____ __...Net, 1.00 
THE Li LE GIRE NEXT DOOR. By Nina Rhoades__.Net, .80 
NSE, A Difficult Child. By Edna A. Foster________ Net, .80 


s for Boys and Girls 
YOUR BOOKSELLER’S 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publi 








which will compare in popularity to ‘* Over 





Send for our free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


shers, BOSTON, Mass. 
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Poultry. 


A Commercial Duck Farm. 


The largest duck farm in America is 
vated at Speonk, L.1. Last year over 
hirty-five thousand ducklings were hatched 
ind marketed in New York, says a writer 
nthe New York Tribune. Mr. A. J. Hal- 
ocks, the proprietor, raises more ducks 
than any of his neighbors, many of whom 
ire engaged in the business very exten- 


marks bringing today 19 to 20 cents. The 
above quotations are extreme and only for 
best quality of stock. There is beginning 
to be some inquiry for small squab broilers, 
and we anticipate an active demand com- 
mencing with the new year. Prices will 
probably range 80 to 90 cents per pair for 
bro, lers dressing 12 ounces each. Philadel- 
phia and native squabs, averaging 7 pounds 
to the dozen, picked, are quotable at $3 to 
$3.25 per dozen.”’ 

Horticultural. 

The Hay Trade. 

Bad weather has partly checked ship- 
ments by interfering with travel on the 
country roads. There is also a shortage of 
freight cars which tends to the same result. 
Markets have accordingly improved, and 
have reached a more nearly balanced condi- 
tion between supply and demand. Such 
shipments as have arrived contain a larger 
proportion of better grades and less of poor 
and unsalable qualities. It seems likely that 
present conditions will last some weeks. 

Considerable hay, mostly Canadian, is 
being shipped to British markets, where it 
brings $16 to $17 0n shipboard for best grades 
; and about $15 for next best. The demand 











ively. The plant has four distinct branches, | is limited both by the rather high prices 





reeding, hatching, brooding and fattening. | 
rhe constant services of seven men and a | 
team are required to run the farm, and in | 
iddition many pickers are employed during | 
the summer months only. 

The 1400 breeders are in the woods; a 
iarge building shelters them during the bad 
veather. The trees and shrubs provect the 
fowls when outside from the cold winds. 
rhe attendant feeds them and gathers the 
ev~*. He is kept very busy. During the 
fall and early winter he must so feed and 
care for the dueks that they will not lay. 
On Dee. 1 the situation is reversed. Now 
lis every resource is taxed to make the 
ducks lay. The feed at this time is plenty 
of beef seraps, green stuff, corn meal and 
vrits. The eggs are gathered very fre- 
juently to avoid chilling. 

The incubator operator is always the 
busiest of men. He has over a hundred 
machines to run. Every egg must be turned 
and cooled every twelve hours. After the 
eggs have been set aboutten days they are 
tested, the infertile ones being removed. If 
time permits, at the end of fifteen days the 
eggs areagain tested. Usually all the duck- 
lings are out of the shell on the twenty- 
seventh day. From the incubator cellar 
the little downy fellows go to the brooders. 

The attendant places the ducklings under 
the first brooder, which is next tothe heater. 
A space about four feet square is aliowed to 
a flock of one hundred. The greatest care 
is exercised to avoid chilling the young- 
sters. They are fed every two or three 
hours until they are three weeks old. They 
have drinking water before them. As they 
crow older they are moved into larger pens; 
also farther away from the source of heat. 
Just as soon as the feathers begin to 
appear, they are taken to the fattening pens. 

The yards are 100x40 feet, one-third of 
which is water. The feed is given as early 
us possible in the morning, at noon and at 
night. The amount is governed by the 
thoroughness with which the last meal has 
been cleaned up. The early and late meals 
are generally the heaviest, as at noontime a 
duckling prefers to remain quiet, if a shady 
spot can be found. Under Mr. Hallock’s 
management the ducklings are ready for 
market when eight weeks old, each flock of 


a hundred having remained intact until the | 


killing yard is reached. Here the choicest 


are selected, but usually a few are not ready. | 


These are put witha younger flock. During 
the period in the fattening pen great judg- 
ment must be used to keep the ducklings in 
good appetite and adding flesh daily. The 
feed is beef seraps, grits, green food, corn 
meal, bran and flour. Over five carloads of 
beef scraps, one of grits and twenty of grain 
were fed each day last summer. 

No duckling to be killed is fed either the 
preceding night or on the fatal morning. 
All that are to be killed are coralled near 
the place of dressing. The picked carcasses 
are put into ice-cold water. When perfectly 
cool they are sorted, weighed and packed in 
alternate layers with ice in barrels. This 
branch of the work is under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Hallock, as he has the 
best trade obtainable and means to keep it. 
\s killing only oceurs from two to four days 
a week, the extra help is hired especially 
for it. Five cents apiece is paid the pickers. 
The average is about thirty ducks, but one 
nimble-tingered woman broke the record 
last spring b picking 101 ducks ina day. 
Usually from three hundred to eight hun 


dred ducklings are killed ata time. These | 


are all in the market the next morning. 


“There is 10 chance for tainted or spoiled 


meat from this farm. 
~>- —— 
POULTRY SCARCE AND HIGH, 
Poultry is more than usually scarce for 
the week before Christmas, and prices have 
been firm, with an upwara tendency for the 
best grades. First-class Northern turkeys 


ts 


are hard to find, having been pretty well 


taken up for the Thanksgiving trade last | 


ionth. Farmers were unwilling to feed 

ich-priced grain, and rushed much of their 

stock into market early in the season. The 

demand extends to all classes of poultry. 

en live fowls bring 12 cents in large lots, 

ng, in fact, fully as high as average lots 

chickens, which last named are likely to 

stunted and not fat. The best chickens 

‘ usually shipped dressed, and bring 20 

ts for choice lots, fat, yellow and well 
hed... 

well-known commission dealers in 

ind dressed poultry, game, etc., W. H. 

id, Son & Co., write us as follows under 

lec, 17: “We are confronted witha 

rent outlook in the poultry situation 


for many years past. The short corn | 


last year and the consequently high 
~of grain has a tendency to decrease 
juantity of poultry raised, not only 
-h New England, but throughout the 
‘West: and with a rapidly increasing 
iption from year to year, we today 
ewer chickens, turkeys, geese and 
the country than for many years 

Exports of poultry have increased 

during the past few years, and large 


ts of poultry now in the storage ware- | one rod each way is about as far as water | 


and by the home supply, which appears to 
yield a much greater surplus for sale than 
was the case last year. During 1902 were 
exported from the United States 259,520 tons, 
| worth $4,227,000, while the imports, mostly 
| from Canada, were 318,085 tons, valued at $2,- 
| 462,463. Thus the imported bay was evidently 
; Of much lower grade than the hay sent to 
| foreign markets. 

| Trade at New York city is reported 
active and prices well sustained. Best 
grades continue scarce and in demand. 


| liveries. Rye straw is wanted, and prices 
| have improved slightly. Receipts for the 
| week were 8722 tous, or only about two- 
| thirds the amouut last week, and consider 


| ably less than the amount last year at this | 


| time. Accordingly, there has been little or 
| ho surplus for export the past week. 

Boston hay buyers have been trading 
more freely of late, the cold weather in- 
creasing the amount of fodder needed. The 
best rye straw for bedding is quickly taken 
up, but there is an unusual amount of poor 
straw on the market. Receipts for last 
week were 335 cars of hay and 20 cars of 
straw, of which about one-third was for 
export. Quotations are practically un- 
changed. Shipments have been about as 
usual. Good grades sell quickly, while the 
poorer lots are more plenty, and sometimes 


is forced. 

The Cincinnati hay market has advanced 
$2 per ton on account of shortage of freight 
cars, and other Western cities report a simi- 
lar scarcity to a less degree. Providence 
R. I., also reports light receipts and prices 
firm but unchanged. 

Highest prices, as quoted in the Hay Trade 
Journal, are as follows: Boston $19.50, New 
York $19.50, Jersey City $20, Philadelphia 
$18, Pittsburg $16.50, Pittsburg prairie, 
$10.50, Kansas City $11, Kansas City prairie 
$10, Duluth $11, Duluth prairie $9.50, Min- 
neapolis $11, Minneapolis prairie $9, Balti- 
more $17, Chicago $13.50, Chicago prairie 
$12.50, St. Louis $15, St. Louis prairie $11.50, 
Richmond $16.50, Buffalo $16, Washington 
$16.50, Providence $20, Cleveland $14, Nash- 
ville $15.50, Cincinnati $17, Memphis $15, 
New Orleans $17. 
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Draining a Pond or Swamp. 

Very wet land of any description can be 
| drained to good advantage in winter when 

labor issomewhat plenty. Only a short sec- 
| tion of the tile ditch should be opened ata 
| time to prevent annoyance from freezing. 
| The abundance of soil water will, however, 
| prevent much trouble in this direction. 


| **Onthe land we bought last summer there | 
lis a four-acre pond,” writes Joseph E. | 
| Wing in Breeder’s Gazette. ‘‘ Various at- | 


tempts to drain it have been only partly suc- 
| cessful; it has yielded nothing but weeds. 
By leveling I find we can drain it down 
| through our old place with fourteen inches 
| fall in one hundred rods. We are putting in 
the tile, despite the fact that it is a desper- 
ately small fall. But weare laying them 
quite deep; they will be four feet in the 
pond itself. We note that deep tile requires 
less fall and also one can use smaller 
tile than when placed shallow. The 
jreason is that depth gives pressure 
;and scours out the tile and carries out 
| sediment. Then deep tile may be of less 
| diameter, because they drain deeply a bed 
| of earth that is likea great dry sponge ab- 
sorbing a mass of water and giving it of 
| slowly and continuously for a long time. 
| Shallow drains, on the other hand, do not 
| begin to work until the soil is full and then 
arerushed to carry the surplus. We will 
| be from fiveto ten feet deep in this ditch, 
| and will take off some with scraper in the 
| deepest place. It may not pay for itself 
| very soon, but we must have that pond dry 
| for the satisfaction it will give. 
‘* There are already two or three ditches 
i running out from it; more than enough 





| work has been done if done right to make 
| it dry. The people who owned the iand 
before us lost the use of that part of the 
| field and the interest and capital on what 
| they invested in trying to drain it. A little 
;more thoroughness and they would have 
‘conquered in the first place. ‘There was 
| fall where they first dug had they gone far 
| enough after it. 
**Very few people understand draining 
| ponds. It is not sufficient to let the top 


| water runaway. Nothing has been done if | 


| the draining stop at that depth, unless pos- 
sibly to fit the land for wild grasses. Tiles 
should run clear through the old pond 
bottom three or four feet below the sur- 
| face. I should rather have water in a pond 
| than a half-drained surface. ”’ 

| A Pennsylvania farmer, R. A. Under- 


cient to drain a low place that varies from 





Terry. If if is porous, mucky soil on sur- ; 
face, with clay down two or three feet, or | 
more, it will. If low place is all clay soil | 


to the surface, better put in two drains, as | 





s of our large cities are contracted | will work through such soil. Again: In) 


be shipped to foreign markets within 

ext two months. Naturally such 
ons favor an advance in_ prices 
anticipate that poultry for the 
“csiivas market will bring higher 
* than for many years past. Today | 


for next week’s delivery is quotable} you can and not go more than three , been sent to Europe this year for Christmas 


“2 cents for best marks of West- 
irkeys, while Northern stock will 
cially range some 3 to 5 cents per pound 

this figure. Best marks of Western 

<'uis are quotable at 16 cents per pound, 

‘ney, soft, nearby stock bringing 2 to 3 
ar. 2°" bound above this quotation. Fowls 
“ ‘inging 14 to 15 cents. Best marks of | 
““°“s 17 to 18, with Rhode Island and Jersey | 
oi *® quotable at 14 to 16. Philadelphia | 
“Sens are as yetin light supply, and best | 


a,swamp must the drains be put down to | 
clay, no matter how deep? And how 
should laterals unite with mains? In a | 
soft swamp, if not more than four or six | 
rods across, perhaps you can lay drains 
around outside, in the clay, as far in as | 


feet deep. Drains will draw some dis- | 
tance in muck. If you must lay in} 
the middle, use boards under tiles if | 


|The snow has interfered with prompt de- ' 


bring less than regular quotations when sale | 


to $1.10 to get fruit from the orchard to the 
wood, asks if one tile drain will be suffi- $1.15. Most of the shippers and specu- 
i two to four rods wide. That depends on | 
| the character of the soil, according to T. B. | 











GOLD-BANDED LILY, OR LILIUM AURATUM, 





pieces of tiles to keep earth out; then pack 
clay over it. He can probably pick out 
| some tiles, to make curve in lateral, that 
| were curved in burning, or use straight 
| ones and cover open joints. 











>> 
Cash Products from Cider. 


The Vermont Experiment Station has 
| been investigating the question of cider 
; making by the use of the hand grinders 
/ and presses, and found it unprofitable. As 


| 


| an average, it required one bushel of apples 
| to make two gallons of cider, while with 
modern machinery and an eight-horse power 
| gasoline engine a bushel of apples would 
| make four gallons of cider at a cost of 2.3 
| cents agallon. They found making apple 
| jelly from cider to be profitable. $A hun- 
| dred ‘pounds or eleven gallons of cider 
; would make twenty-five pounds of pure 
jelly, at a cost of about one cent a pound for 
the cider used, that is, twenty-five cents 
worth of cider for twenty-five pounds 
of jelly. For table use one pound of 
sugar for each five pounds of cider will make 
forty pounds of jelly, and the material costs 
about three cents per pound of the finished 
jelly. Marmalade was made by cook- 
ing the apples in cider, and eighty pounds 
of fresh fruit, eight gallons of fresh cider 
and thirty-five pounds of sugar, making 
116 pounds of marmalade, which, with 
apples at twenty cents a bushel and cider 
| at 2.2 cents a gallon, cost less than two 
| cents a@ pound for materials. When the 

fruit was pared and cored by hand, it lost 
| over twenty-five per cent. in weight, but 
| when put in whole, and put through a colan- 
| der after it was cooked, it lost but five per 
|eent. In making cider they found that 
_ the common method of allowing the cider 
| to ferment and sour at will was unprofit- 
|able. To add vinegar mother and cultures 
| of acetic acid and controlling the tem- 
| perature good vinegar was made, but the 
| process was slow and wasteful. To mix 
|equal parts of fermented cider and old 
| vinegar changed the whole to good vinegar 
' quickly, but this requires keeping on hand 
a large stock of old vinegar. 


a 


Domestic and Foreign Apple Trade. 
The receipts have been light owing to the 
|! unfavorable weather for shipments, but 
| prices have not been greatly affected be- 
| cause of the large supply onhand. During 
the recent cold snap a great deal of fruit was 
frozen, and is likely to be put on the market 
at prices which will unfavorably affect 
quotations. A large apple buyer reportsa 

sale of several thousands of barrels at 75 

cents, frozen stock. If carefully looked 

after, such stock may come out all right, 
| otherwise it will have to be forced on the 
market at very low prices. 

Apples received from points in New Eng- 

‘land and New York are mostly Baldwins, 
Kings, Spitzenberg. Russets have not yet 
begun to arrive in large quantities. Prices 
for No.2 Russets have been too low to prove 
profitable. Number ones even do not sell 
readily compared to other varieties of 
attractive appearance, and most shippers 
wait until the spring munths before put- 
ting them on the market. Prices for Russets 
are usually most satisfactory in April or 

May. The only present advance in price 

seems to be for fancy table varieties. 

Nearly all apples which come to Boston 
are shipped in barrels. Dealers do not 
seem to favor shipment in boxes, although 

| careful packers can box fruit so as to ar- 
' rive in good condition. An average shipper 
is likely to put them up so that they arrive 
slack and badly bruised. Mr. York, of York 
& Whitney, estimates stock in storage to be 

100,000 barrels. All these, of course, are 

supposed to be of high grade No. 1 fruit. 

The market has now reached a stage 
where shipments of No. 2 Baldwins, Green- 

| ings, ete., are fairly profitable and ought to 
net the shipper nearly $1 per barrel. 

The export trade is in an unfavorable con- 
| dition ; the demand is good, but the supply 
| has been so very abundant that prices are 
‘not very profitable. Quotations of $2 to 
| $2.25 at Liverpvol for No. 1 stock are decep- 
| tive, since dealers reckon a cost of about $1 








Liverpool market, leaving a net of $1 to 


lators have paid perhaps $1.50 to $1.75, and 
present quotations are losing about 50 cents 
per barrel, and are inclined to quit the 
business for the present. 

A great many of the apples arrive very 
slack and badly injured, for thereason that 
comparatively few growers can or will sort 
them carefully and put them up tight enough 
to stand the long voyage. 

Dealers who are trying to buy for export 
report that farmers hold firmly to $1.50 or 
higher, but think that quotations will have 
to be reduced in order to make it profitable 
for them to buy. 

It appears that thousands of barrels have 


gifts. The high qualities of American 
apples being well known to English and 
Scotch markets, and being considered a 


very soft, if not, you can perhaps use tiles | welcome present from relatives and friends 
with collars, or sewer pipe with shoulders. | in this country. Apples for gift purposes 
These will not get out of place readily on | are, of course, of the highest grades, care- 
fairly firm muck. Let laterals enter main | fully sorted and wrapped in fancy tissue 
curving slightly towards outlet of main, and | paper, often being sent in boxes and 
bottom two inches higher than bottom of | baskets. Some fruit growers make quite a 


main. Mr. Underwood can buy main tiles | specialty of apples suitable for gifts. 


designs and colors to suit the purchaser. 
The popular apples for this purpose are the 
fancy Baldwins and Pippins, and on ship- 
board they are packed in the coolest and 
best ventilated parts of the ship, and gener- 
ally arrive in perfect condition. 

A largé exporting firm at Liverpool re- 
ports quotations $1.85 to $2.25 for No. 1 
Baldwins and $1.50 to $1.75 for No. 2 
Greenings $2 to $2.90. Total shipments 
from ports of the United States last week, 
68,758, as compared with 33,409 for the cor- 
responding week in 1900. The sales of 
Dec, 15 were about 40,000 barrels, and many 
were reported arriving in bad condition. 





—The proposed new land law concerns the 
repeal of the act by which timber and stone lands 
have been acquired. Under the old law over one- 
half million acres were disposed of by Govern- 
ment last year at $2.50 per acre. In these cases 
one tree on each acre on this land would yield 
enough lumber to pay its cost. The new law 
provides that only oue claim shall be made by a 
citizen, and that for a personal benefit. In re- 
gard to desert lands also itis alleged that many 
of the land entries have been made for the benefit 
of large concerns, and as they thus acquired 
titles, great areas of valuable lands-will be with- 
out cost. In Nebraska it was asserted that cat- 
tlemen were hiring soldiers’ widows to fire the 
homesteads which were eventually to be turned 
into cattle ranches. The new bill will try to pre- 
vent all these frauds and save the lands for actual 


settlers. 
— Officers were chosen at the annual business 


meeting of the Boston Market Gardeners Asso- 
ciation as follows: President, W. W. Rawson; 
Vice-Presidents, J. O. Wellington, W. H. Derby; 
Secretary, J. B. Shurtleff, Jr.; Executive Com- 
mittee, W. H. Derby, J.C. Stone, M. Sullivan, 
Walter Symmes, Frank Wheeler. Next meeting 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 20, new Faneuil Hall. 

—The prize forthe best kept estate of not 
lessthan three acres, offered by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, was awarded to 
Charles H. Tenney of Methuen. The best house 
of fruit and greenhouse plants was decided to be 
that of Mrs. J. C. Whitin of Whitinsville, who 
received the special prize, also the medal for 
superior cultivation. 

—The reward for the best house of chrysan- 
themums went to Hon. Elisha S. Converse of 


Malden. . 
—Crops ing the northern districts of Sweden 


have failed entirely, owing to the cold, wet 
summer, and collections are being made in all 
cities and towns by banks, corporations and 
private individuals for the sufferers. 

—The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
offers several prizes to students of the short 
course in dairy farming, which begins Jan. 7. 

——The gypsy moth has been increasing very 
fast of late in eastern Massachusetts, and during 
the past season was worse than ever before. 
Probably an effort will be made to have the 
matter acted upon by the Legislature the coming 
session, which begins early in January. 

—tThe first prize at the Chicago International 
Stock Show was awarded to the grand champion 
steer Shamrock, an exhib.t of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College. This steer is a great Angus, of 
unknown breeding, a little over two years of 
age and weighing 1805 pounds. 

—A valuable novelty, soon to be imported 
from France, is @ perpetual blooming form, a 


rose, 


lentin some of the Atlantie States. It comes 
from importations of foreign cattle, and Secretary 
Wilson has imposed a rigid quarantine on future 


shipments. 
—Secretary Wilson of the Department of 


Agriculture has reported favorably on the agri- 
cultural and pastoral possibilities of Alaska, and 
Congress will be asked to consider measures to 
open up that region to farmers and stock rangers. 





Alaska’s agricultural wealth will far exceed her 
mineral products. 

—The Fresno Republican estimates the raisin 
crop of California in 1902 at one hundred million 
pounds, the largest crop, with one exception, 
ever produced in that State. 

— Several candidates have already been men- 


Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, soon 
to be made vacant by the retirement of secretary 
Stockwell, on account of ill health. Names 
which have been proposed are W. B. Barton of 
Dalton; J. L. Ellsworth, Worcester; W. C. Jew- 


Bowker, Boston. 

—During the past few months more cattle 
than ever before have been bought in the Engl sh 
and Scotch agricultural districts for export to the 
United States. These are mostly of the beef 
breeds, and go to the Western stock-raising dis- 
tricts. Many purchases have also been made of 
small Dexter and Kerry cattle in Ireland. Since 
restrictions have been removed on the importa- 
tions of Jersey and Guernsey cattle, their expor- 
tation tothe United states has been increased. 
Tuberculosis has been officially declared not to 
exist in the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, so 
that tests for that disease are not required on 
animals trom these districts. 

—Premieér Parent of the Province of Quebec 
gives the information that an American and 
English syndicate has made an offer of $1.50 per 
acre for 25,000,000 acres of land in the northern 
portion of the province. This offer, which Mr. 
Parent announces was refused, was made in an- 
ticipation of the building of the Trans-Canada 
Railway, for which a charter has been obtained 
and which, if constructed, would traverse the 
province through its northern portion for a dis- 
tance of 400 miles. Itis estimated that in this 400 
miles the territory opened up would amount to 
68,000,000 of acres, all of which is now well-nigh 
inaccessible. 

—All the Penobscot icehouses are empty, no 
ice having been cut there since 190, except by 
one firm. Last year the anchor ice ruined the 
fields. This year itis likely that, conditions per- 
mitting, the houses will be filled to their full 
capacicy, which is about 200,000 tons. 

—Mr. J. Ogden Armour, giving an estimate of 
the world’s total herds and flocks, shows that 
there are 310,000,000 cattle, 600,000,000 sheep, 100,- 
000,000 hogs and a possible 70,000,000 goats, or a 
total of 1,080,000,000 edible live stock in the whole 
world to feed its estimated population of 1,500,- 
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——Foot and mouth disease is said to be preva- ! 


It will be found, as in other instances, that | 


ett, Worcester; A. A. Brigham, Marlboro; W. H. | 


000,000 people, of which 800,000,000 are semi-civil- 
ized, grain-eating Asiatics and 450,000,000 North 
Americans and Europeans. 

——Atthe meeting and exhibition held by the 
Massachusetts Creamery Association, North 
Adams, Jan. 14-15, the speakers will include 
Profs. J. B. Lindsay and F. L. Cooley. 

——The short courses in agriculture at the 
Storrs (Ct.) Agricultural College begin Jan. 6, to 
continue twelve weeks, on the subjects of dairy- 
Ing. creameries, forestry, fruit growing. The 
poultry course lasts six weeks. The poultry 
instructor has been connected with the Rhode 
Island Poultry School, and is thoroughly compe- 
tent. There will be several ten-day courses in 
practical branches of farm work. Expenses 
average about $5 per week. 

—J. H. Ames of Bath, Me., owns a fine farm 
in Unity, and although he has a foreman and 
men to do his work, says that he makes from ten 
to fifteen per cent. on his investment, and be- 
lieves that farming pays even though a good 
many people do not think so. He had excellent 
crops this year, among them being: From 90 to 
100 tons of hay, 1270 bushels of potatoes off of a 
5}-acre piece, 350 bushels of new champion oats 
off a 5}-acre piece, which is equal to better than 


65 bushels per acre. 

—John Martin of Platte County, Mo., is 
looking for the man who can exhibit taller corn 
than was raised this season on his farm. Some 
stalks which he recently exhibited measured 17 
feet, grown from seed which he procured in 
Mexico, and Mr. Martin claims the belt. 

——American capitalists have bought nearly 
1100 square miles of Mexican land along the 
border at a cost of $21,000,000, and propose to 
start one of the largest cattle ranches in the 
world. 

—At the new country-place of Howard Gould, 
at Port Washington, L. I., is now nearing com- 
pletion a poultry plant costing $100,000. It is said 
that the houses are built of granite, and are the 
** finest ever constructed,” ** of great perfection 
of detail and finish.” A plant of this kind was 
probably never Known to pay, but the Gould 
family will presumably not go into the poultry 
business for a living. 

——Secretary Howard of the Massachusetts 
State «range reported as follows: Taken by 
counties, the largest granges in each are as 
follows: East Sandwich, Dalton, Oak Hill of 
Attleboro. Methuen, Colrainu, Springtield, East 
hampton, Dracut, Stoughton, West Bridgewater 
and Athol. Satuit of Norwell was reported as 
dormant, and Webster of Marshfield and Han- 
over are semi-dormant. One grange has been 
reorganized and two organized, and there are 
now 161 live subordinateand 17 Pomona granges 
in the State with 15,306 members, a gain of 661. 

——Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for week 
3,761,047 bushels, against 5,704,440 bushels last 
week and 3,879,809 last year; since July 1, 120,- 
507,496 bushels, against 136,303,715 bushels last 
year. Corn for the week 1,301,286 bushels, against 
1,151.563 bushels last week and 278,307 bushels 
last year; since July 1, 5,160,186 bushels, against 
19,795,238 bushels last year. 

— The midwinter meeting of the Connecticut 
Board of Agriculture closed in Norwich on 
Thursday, Dec. 11. At the morning session Prof. 
William Saunders of the Central Experiment 
Station, Ottawa, delivered an address on practi- 
cal methods for maintaining fertility of the soil. 
Dairy Commissioner J. B. Noble and Cattle Com- 
missioner H. O. Averill delivered addresses. In 
the afternoon the State entomologist, W. E. 
Britton, read a paper on mosquitoes and malaria. 
This was followed by an address on parasitic 
fungi by Dr.G. P. Clinton of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The closing 
address in the evening was by Mabel L. Todd 
of Amherst on * The Village Beautiful.” A letter 
of regret for being unable to attend was read 
from Gov. George P. McLean. 

— The receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 
1, 1902, have been 303,826,362 pounds, against 
255,237,052 pounds same period in 1901. The Bos- 
ton shipments to date are 270,660,664 pounds, 
against shipments of 251,280,973 pounds for the 
same period in 1901. The stock on hand tn Bos- 
ton Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds; the total 
stock today is 110,516,161 pounds. The stock on 
hand Dec. 7, 1901, was 79,934,701 pounds. Values 
are very firm and still tending higher. this week’s 
sales showing the highest prices of the year. 
Foreign markets continue strong. 

—-Fruit growers in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts have a large surplus of apples on hand, 
and are agitating the question of a cold-storage 
plant. Williamsburg is suggested as the best 
place for a plant to be erected, as it could ac- 
commodate apple growers in the surrounding 
towns. An apple grower who does a large busi- 
ness in that section, and has had much ex- 
perience in the cold-storage business, suggests 
that the plant could be used as a storage for 
dairy products when not used for fruit, thus 
making double profit. 

——The atom of today is a scientific abstrac- 
tion. Many facts have been brought to light 
that inake it appear certain that matter is not 
continuous—is not capable of infinite subdivision. 
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According to the calculations of Lord Kelvin the 
molecule of hydrogen, whieh isat least twice as 
large as its atom, is of such size that ic would take 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
‘Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Con‘ains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and ssoomiee, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone fllustrations 
from life. “ My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” “RB 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘‘Her Wants Supplied,” 
“ Attentive to Cats,” ‘*The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” are all 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No author could be more justified in 8) ing on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than .s 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only thelr existence. 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. e book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
sare, it be in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
tiny owner of one of the valuable and beautful ani- 
nals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“Tt comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”—Country_ Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us a book wich those who are fond of 
cats will be ag he read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Anima joston 

“Tt is a usefu volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
full Y natrates Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter: 
a full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
can Ci Rivator, boston, Mass. 

Pric~, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. 




















Lung Balsam 


The best Cough Medicine. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
should be rigorously insisted 
upon when buying medicine, 
for upon that depends one’s 
life. ALLEN’S: LUNG BAL- 
SAM contains NO OPIUM in 
any form and is safe, sure, 
and prompt in cases of CROUP, 

OLDS, deep-seated COUGHS. 
Try it now, and be convinced. 








fifty million of them placed in a row to occupy an 
inch. 

—Cattle receipts at Chicago last week made 
a@ new record forthe year and came near break- 
ing the record. The unofficial total is 86,676, 
against 69,491 the previous week and 71.319 dur- 
ing the corresponding week of 1901. The hog 
Tun was 241,531, including Saturday’s estimated, 
against 216,572 the previous week and 266,467 a 
year ago. More than 140,000 shéep were received 
during the week, compared with 123,852 last week 
and 84,453 a year ago. 

——lIn 1891 there were 61,831,416 sheep in New 
South Wales, yielding 375,600,667 pounds of wool. 
In 1894 there were 4,000,000 fewer sheep, but 
4,000,000 pounds more wool. There has since 
been an almost constant decrease, the pasi year 
having been the most disastrous of all owing to 
the drought. Wool production in 1900 was 
237,659,727 pounds, or 137,940,940 pounds less than 
in 1891. Australian wool exports in 1900 were 
565,568,600 pounds, and the value of the clip was 
$88,500,000. The opening of the 1902-03 season 
showed a great falling off in both quantity and 
quality, with a marked shortage in merino wool, 
and an alarming decrease in number of lambs. 

—— Exports from this port last week $2,649: vA, 
against $3,095.239 corresponding week last year, 
Imports $1,968,700, agaist $1,424,815 correspond 
ing week last year. 

— According to the bulletin issued by the I!li- 
nois State Board of Agriculture, Dee. 13, the corn 
crop this year is the largest, in point of produe- 
tion, and the most valuable ever produced in 
Illinois. The total yield was 321,000,000 bushels, 
15,000,000 bushels larger than that of 1879, the 
banner year heretofore. The value of the crop 
is $114,217,000, by far the most remunerative crop 
of corn ever raised in the State. 

—Noless than seventeen thousand plows have 
been ordered through New York commission 
houses for shipment to the Transvaal. They are 
eight-horse ones and will be made principally by 
manufacturers of New York and New England. 

— New York State is keeping rigid quarantine 
against New England cattle. No cases of foot 
and mouth disease have yet been found in the 
State. 
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subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats, 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and _ Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
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Philander Williams, 





Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the{Celebrated Auto- 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams ‘and Yellow Fantait 
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HOW TO | 
GROW THEM 


tnd as releers of turkeys tor market. 

ase market. 

The prize-w a out of nearly 
y the most success- 


== essays submi 
omy in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit» 


Profusely IMustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


The season of the amateur minstrel is 
upon us. 


At all events there is a certain originality 
in getting in trouble by shooting a deer in 
Malden. ey 


That empty uniform drawn by a Salem 
cartoonist seems to have fitted the city 
marshal without the least difficulty. 





-— 











It goes without saying that the Doukho- 
bors who met their comrade at Montreal 
the other day didn’t meet him with a var- 
riage and pair. 


_ 
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The reporter who interviewed Mr. Hill 
seemed to have stumbled on a diagnosis of 
conditions that is not altogether confined to 
that successful railroad president. 

~~. ——— 

The legal payroll of the Northwestern 
Securities Company is enough to make a 
youth feel inclined to go West, young man, 
and become a corporation lawyer. 

Conditions that have tied up the coal may 
have an incidental and unexpected value in 
bringing to light some unexpected facts 
concerning child labor in Pennsylvania. 
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Perhaps there is a romance of the gov- 
ernor’s staff of New Hampshire that is yet 
to be written. The 250,000 immediate readers 
of each new novel are ready and waiting. 





Winter will have another terror if many 
citizens feel tempted to follow the example 
of the Beverly marksman who took down 
his trusty rifle and went gunning for icicles. 





Dr. Lorimer’s advice to profanity tempted 
man is practical as well as Christian—one 
may swear without swearing; and that 
without descending to the paltry makeshift 
of “ Lands Sake! ” or “Good Gracious!” 
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One of the misfortunes of being a railroad 
president’s son is that the general public is 
very much interested in the efficiency or 
non-efficiency that you may happen to dis- 
play ina minor position in the company’s 
offices. 


— 


Mr. Delmar, author of the Hohenzollern 
plays, is coming over as a ‘* modest bearer 
of the growing respect of Germany for the 
self-made culture of America.”” We are 
glad that he didn’t say the *‘ home-made ’”’ 
culture. 
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We suspect if the bill providing for a na- 
tional theatre passes Congress that congress- 
men will be persona grata. But how will the 
great American people draw the line be- 
tween the plays that are presentable in a 
national theatre and those that are not. 


_— 





Perhaps the rain took pity on the street 
department when it cleaned up the snow 
so expeditiously. Not that the street de- 
partment needs pity, but it has been ta 
good candidate for sympathy what with the 
snow falling and a good proportion of its 
force busily employed in carting coal. 
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‘““The delight of the audience was con- 
tinuous,” says a contemporary critic imme- 
diately after describing the anguish of 
Du Barry on her way tothe scaffold in Mr. 
Belasco’s production. And yet the critic 
probably intended to suggest no comparison 
between the modern drama and the ancient 
gladiatorial combat. 
-<><> 

Ever since the pleasant days of Sixteen 
String Jack the beau, buck, macaroni, 
dandy, dude or exquisite has been a par- 
ticularly gratefnl figure in police court re- 
ports. Hence the gratitude of the Boston 
press for the charm recently imparted to 
local legal proceedings by the prisoner in 
the fine black suit, the light overcoat, and 
with his hair combed back in the latest 
fashion. But what is this latest fashion? 
And is there any connection that has so far 
escaped students of criminology between 
crime and a light overcoat ? 


> 
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In line with recent quarantine measures 
of New York and other States against the 
New England States infected with the 
cattle disease, is the decision given out this 
month by the United States Supreme Court. 
This decree sustains the peculiar stock 
quarantine law of Colorado, a law which 
prohibits the importation of cattle or other 
live stock into the State from points south 
of the thirty-sixth parallel of latitude be- 
tween April and November, unless they 
bear bills of health. The law was attacked 
as unconstitutional, and also as antagonistic 
to the interstate commerce law and the 
animal industry law, but the court held the 
law to be in accord with the right of the 
State to protect its own citizens. Thus the 
modern quarantine may be so contrived as 
merely to play the part of a customs tariff 
in its effeet upon trade. 

Good roads and good rural mail service 
naturally go together, while poor roads are 
sure to hinder such advantages. Some of 
the free delivery routes have actually been 
forced to suspend for the winter because of 
impassable highways, while other routes 
are carried on only with the greatest difil- 
culty and many delays. The rurul carrier 
cannot possibly make regular time and give 
good service over poor roads during winter 
and spring months. Recent official inquir- 
ies show that at least one thousand of the 
mail routes are over roads which need re- 
pair before the service can be fairly satis- 
factory. Supervisors and other officials 
concerned are being awakened to the situa- 
tion. Better roads will raise the tax ratea 
little, but farmers have had time to appre- 
ciate the delivery routes, and will not give 
them up. Thus the improved country mail 
service is becoming one of the main agents 
toward hastening the day of good roads. 
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Official heads of Massachusetts agriculture 
have set other States good example in ap- 
pointing a committee to look after new laws 
which concern the interests of farmers. 
atis commonly said that farmers can have 
anything they want from the Legislature 
if they will only ask for it. Yet when hear- 
ings are held on important new measures, 
only a handful may be present, of which, 
perhaps, none may claim to represent other 
farmers, and the proposed improvement 
fails because the farmers do not seem to 
care about it. Other interests of far less 
importance gain more attention because 
well organized and thus able to send men 
to the hearings who can tell just what 
they want. The new committee makes the 
State Board of Agriculture the connecting 
link betwen the farmers and the State 
Legislature. The State Board has every 


facility for finding out just what the farm. 





SET OF PRACTICAL POULTRY BUILDINGS. 
Kindly Loaned by Mrs. George E. Munroe. 





mittee, which appears to have been very 
wisely selected in its membership, direct 
definite influence can be brought to bear on 
the law-making body. 





Christmas Charity. 

Those who were inclined to sneer at the 
members of the Salvation Army in their 
efforts to convert the sinner on the public 
streets have discovered that these workers 
in the slums can devote themselves unself- 
ishly to more practical worldly labor, than 
praying, preaching and singing psalms, and 
that they give as much time to performing 
deeds of charity as they do to the saving of 
souls. It is hard to convince a man of the 
truth of the gospel when his stomach is 
empty and his lodging is the cold.ground, 
for where there is a want of the necessaries 
of life, there is nearly always discontent 
with both divine and human laws. 

The labors of the soldiers of the Salva- 
tion Army to feed the hungry on Thanks- 
giving were rewarded by a generous re- 
sponse from the public to which they 
appealed, and hundreds enjoyed good meals 
who might otherwise have dined on atmos- 
pheric pudding. The worthy laborers to 
which we refer are now asking for assist- 
ance in providing Christmas cheer for the 
needy, and no one, who is even reasonably 
prosperous, should fail to drup a few dimes 
into the Salvation Army contribution boxes, 
which are displayed so conspicuously on 
many of our thoroughfares. 

It should be remembered that the Salva- 
tion Army knows no creed or class in its 
charitable ministrations, and that it gathers 
in all that require its help without question 
or discrimination. There are no especially 
favored ones in the distribution of its alms. 
All will be welcomed to its bountifully 
spread tables on Christmas Day who have 
no other places to seek refreshment. Some 
other organizations have especial pension- 
ers to whom they give generosity. The 
Salvation Army has none of these. It wel- 
comes all with strict impartiality. 
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News of the Cattle Disease. 


Some headway is being made against the 
cattle epidemic during the past week, and 
with no unexpected outbreaks in new local- 
ities, the end of the quarantine will soon be 
in sight. But as yet the authorities can set 
no definite limit. 

*‘ The situation has somewhat improved,”’ 
said Dr. Salmon. ‘‘ The infected animals 
which were shipped to Vermont have been 
traced, and twenty diseased herds in that 
State have been located and bought for 
slaughter. These herds were scattered over 
a district thirty miles wide, and some of 
them contained very high-grade stock. The 
321 head of cattle composing these herds are 
now being slaughtered, as also the sheep 
and hogs on the same farms. Two of these 
herds were newly infected, and only re- 
purted Saturday, so that while it is hoped 
that all of the infection has been traced, it 
is possible that other diseased herds may 
yet be found. 

‘** Every effort is being made to eradicate 
the disease entirely from Vermont because 
of the great danger of diseased animals 
being shipped from there to other parts of 
New England or to the States farther West. 
While quarantine has done much to reduce 
the danger of such shipments, several at- 
tempts to evade it have been detected, and 
there is always a possibility of some one 
violating it either through ignorance or mali- 
ciousness. 

‘*In New Hampshire, two diseased herds 
have been found, and a third one reported, 
but this report is not yet confirmed. One of 
these herds has been slaughtered and the 
premises disinfected. 

‘““In Massachusetts the animals have 
been slaughtered f:om five premises, three 
of these being at Barre and Pepperell, 
the two extreme westerly points of the con- 
tagion. Several newly infected herds have 
been found in Massachusetts during the 
week, 30 that, on the whole, there are prob- 
ably as many diseased animals alive today 
as there were a week ago. The infected 
district, however, is smaller than it was, the 
quarantines are being more generally ob- 
served, and cattle owners have been im- 
pressed with the fact that it is dangerous 
to visit diseased herds, and then return to 
take care of their own stock. To this ex- 
tent the situation has improved; but the 
existence of over ninety diseased herds, 
containing some eighteen hundred animals, 
any of which is capable of spreading the 
disease, and starting such outbreaks as the 
one which has proved so destructive in Ver- 
mont, is sufficient evidence that we are not 
yet out of danger. 

‘““There appears to have been an effort 
recently to circulate false reports concern- 
ing the plans of the authorities, and to 
excite opposition to their efforts among the 
owners of the diseased herds. It has been 
said that barns would be burned and the 
hardships of the cattle owners unneces- 
sarily increased. The circulation of such 
reports is to be regretted. There has been 
no thought of burning buildings, and those 
in charge of the work of suppressing the 
disease are trying to do all they can to 
lighten the burdens of the owners. The 
greater part of the owners of diseased herds 
are not only willing but anxious that their 
cattle should be destroyed at the compensa- 
tion already provided for, and that the con- 
tagion should be stamped out at the earliest 








ers need and want, and through this com 


moment. They see that this is greatly to 





their interest as well as to the interest of 
the community. Many of them have visited 
the office of the bureau of animal industry 
urging that work be begun on their prem- 
ises as soon as possible. lt is the earnest 
desire of the United States Department of 
Agriculture that the people of Massachu- 
setts should feel that this work is under- 
taken in a friendly spirit for their benefit. 

** The question is often asked, How long 
will the Federal quarantine on this section 
of the country be maintained? It is im- 
possible at this time to make anything like 
an accurate estimate. I can only say that 
the safety of the great stock industry of 
the country demands that it be maintained 
until the contagion is stamped out. The 
length of time that will be required to 
accomplish this depends partly upon the 
weather and partly upon the co-operation 
of the cattle owners and commercial inter- 
ests. lf the contagion has not been carried 
beyond the district already defined, and the 
quarantine measures are carefully observed, 
a few weeks may be sufficient.”’ 
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Then and Now. 


In every age there have been complaints 
of the degeneracy of the times, and atten- 
tion has been directed to previous periods 
when the people were wiser and better, and 
there was consequently less vice and cor- 
ruption. But an examination of these 
good old days very rarely shows that 
human nature was any different from what 
it was at the later period in which the 
reflection was made. With the growth of 
population there is naturally an increase in 
the number of the viciously inclined, but 
we believe there are as many virtuous 
people, comparatively speaking, in this 
country as there were when it consisted 
of fewer States, and its social and business 
methods were more primitive. 

We are apt in Boston to mourn over the 
so-called degeneracy of our youth, and we 
point to a period when they were more rev- 
erential to their superiors, and less given to 
assuming the manners and fashions of their 
elders. Yet the precocity of boys was as fre- 
quently reflected upon three generations 
ago as it is this year 1902, which is rapidly 
approaching its end. In 1825, Mrs. Grace 
Webster, the first wife of Danie: Webster, 
as we learn from the collection of his let- 
ters just published by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., wrote to her distinguished husband 
about her son, as follows: 

** Daniel likes his school very much, but I 
am thinking you did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate Mr. Green. D. says he does not have 
half as much work as he had there. I fear 
there is more play than anything else. I 
do not mean in school, but there are so 
many boys here I am convinced that Bos- 
ton is not a good place for Daniel. Boys 
must have parties and balls, wear white kid 
gloves, and I know not what. But I have 
endeavored to reconcile Daniel to the priva- 
tion of living without these things. There 
is the greatest folly at this day, children 
are anticipating all the pleasures and 
amusements of gentlemen and ladies. What, 
then, can be left for those that arrive at that 
period, Iam unable to foresee. Boys even 
have supper parties, and in some instances 
have drunk so much wine they could hardly 
be got home, and could not be blamed. 
How could any one suppose they could have 
sufficient judgment to govern them.”’ 

So it seems from this that the gilded youth 
of Boston in the twenties were quite as 
much given to sowing their wild oats as 
they are now, when the drinking habit is 
less general and open. There is onething, 
however, in which the boys of the past did 
not indulge, no matter how wayward they 
might be, and that is cigarette smoking. 
This debilitating habit had not then come 
in. If it had, what would Mrs. Grace Web- 
ster not have said about the demoralization 
of youth in Boston. But other times, other 
manners, and the boys she mourns over 
have been long in their graves. Some of 
them, no doubt, followed the road to ruin, 
but others possibly reformed and became 
pillars of society. The poet says: 

How many a father have I seen, 
A sober man among his boys, 

Whose youth was passed in foolish noise, 
Who wears his manhood hale and green. 


2 
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Peculiarly Perplexing. 


There is something peculiarly perplexing 
in the coal situation. At one time we are 
told there is plenty of coal to be obtained, 
but that the transportation facilities for 
bringing it to Boston are inadequate. Again 
we are informed that coal is scarce, and 
that vessels have to wait days and weeks 
before they can be loaded with this desir- 
able fuel. Meanwhile coal continues to be 
sold at high prices, which are maintained, it 
s asserted, on account of the heavy freights. 

But amid all this contention something 
should be done, and that, too, immediately 
for the relief of the people. If this is a 
government of the people for the people, it 
should protect the people, and if the re- 
moval of the duty of sixty-seven cents a ton 
on foreign coal will bring relief to coal con- 
sumers, it should be brought about at once. 
It is not to be supposed that the present 
mild weather will continue throughout the 
winter, and though men, women and chil- 
dren are not actually suffering as they were 
a week ago, it is still difficult to obtain coal, 
except in small quantities. Should there be 
a recurrence of severe weather, there would 
bea repetition of tne rush to the offices of 





the coal companies by crowds clamoring for 
what they cannot get. 

There seems to be strong opposition to 
representative McCall’s bill providing for 
the temporary suspension of the coastwise 
laws, so that tramp steamers and other 
foreign vessels may be allowed to carry coal 
to Eastern ports in which Boston is in- 
cluded. As this would only cover a period 
of thirty days, it is not easy to see how any 
serious harm could be done by the passing 
of the bill, except it might be recorded asa 
precedent that might be used to the disad- 
vantage of our legitimate shipping at some 
future time. Nevertheless, law-makers, do 
something to keep us warm. 


<> 


Why the Grange Is Needed. 


Too many farmers look upon the grange 
organization as of possible use only when 
it gets them discount rates at the store, or a 
supply of free seeds and Government re- 
ports. It will do good to such readers to 
consider for a few moments the enthusi- 
astic words of Deputy C.S. Stetson, in his 
r cent talk to the Cumberland County 
(Me.) grangers. Said Mr. Stetson: 

The man who stays at home and does not 
mingle with his fellows becomes narrow 
and contracted. He cannot get the right 
perspective of life. God has never placed 
all the good things of life in any one spot. 
We must mingle with our fellows in order 
to broaden out. Toclasp hands and look 
into the eyes of our neighbors and friends 
was an inspiration to better and purer lives. 
There is no one thing in the country today 
that is doing so much for the social life of 
our farmers as the grange, but I regret that 
we do not all fully realize the force of this 
fact. If you look and see the men and 
women who never attend a grange or 
church, but who simply dig for the almighty 
dollar, you will find them unfitted to lead 
and guide the coming generations. This 
order is doing a grand work in reviving the 
moral and intellectual character of our 
people. There is no occupation so inde- 
pendent as that of the tiller of the soil. It 
makes us all better and leads us to enlarge 
ourselves by helping others. 

As I look around and see so many vacant 
and deserted homes, it makes me feel sad. 
There are farms that were once fertile, but 
now growing up to bushes. There are 
homes that were unce happy, but now they 
are desolate, and wild weeds are gathering 
on the walls. If the young men and women 
who once lived in those homes could only 
return and look at them, it would make 
them sad,too. Thousands of those young 
people have gone forth from among us, and 
of many of them we are all justly proud. 
There are far more, however, from whom 
we have never heard, and who have gone 
down in the fierce struggle of life. How 
much better off they would have been had 
they remained in the old homes! The old 
farm and the old oaken bucket still welcome 
them back. Let them come to the homes of 
their youth, and prosperity will once again 
be theirs and ours. We shall all be better 
off. A sturdy race of men and women will 
result. Our fields are greener and our skies 
are brighter than are those to the lands 
where they have gone. The birds sing 
sweeter here, and they will warble their 
notes of welcome on their return. 

Every person who has the best interest 
of his fellows at heart must strive to further 
the interests of the grange. We cannot be 
independent of each other. We lean on 
each other and exchange our ideas and our 
discoveries. Our young men and women 
must be“ made to see this and to fit them- 
selves for the responsibilities of the future. 

I also desire to impress upon the fathers 
their own responsibility. Encourage your 
boys. Don’t give your boys and gir's a 
lamb or a calf, and then when it has reached 
maturity sell it for a mowing machine. 
Nothing so discourages a boy as that, and 
nothing will so quickly send him from home. 
Have an interest in your children’s ambi- 
tions and their hopes. When they have 
money let them use it as they please. You 
will be astonished to see the business in- 
stincts develop. They will use their money 
wisely and well. 

A grange home isa necessity. Don’t hesi- 
tate to build one on account of the debt in- 
curred. You can pay for it in five years, 
and in the meantime you will vastly in- 
crease the efficiency of your grange. It- 
will be a means of developing a better and 
a broader manhood. It will be an inspira- 
tion to do better and broader work. We all 
find hard places, but these are the lot of 
man. The men and women who can stand 
up and battle with these adverse circum- 
stances will be the future leaders of our 
order. 





<p> 


Or. Lorimer’s Position. 


After much wrangling and much un- 
seemly discussion, it has been decided to 
cal! Dr. George C. Lorimer back to the 
Tremont Temple. This result was reached 
at a meeting of members of the church on 
Friday night, which represented less than 
one-half the congregation. This was not a 
very glorious victory, and Dr. Lorimer 
can hardly consider it complimentary. A 
lack of interest in the meeting was strongly 
exhibited in the fact that there were so 
many men among the absentees. 

There has been mach disingenuousness, 
to put it mildly,in all the backing and 
filling that has been noticeable since Dr. 
Lorimer left Boston for New York, and 
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great dissatisfaction and irritation among 
brethren who should have dwelt together 
in unity. It is difficult to understand 
why Dr. Lorimer withdrew from Tremont 
Temple at all, if he had not fully made up 
his mind to stay with his present congrega- 
tion longer than has been shown in his 
readiness to listen to propositions to return 
to his old pulpit ig Boston. It is intimated 
that he finds the peop!e to whom he now 
preaches cold and unresponsive, but he 
ought to be willing to be with them long 
enough to kindle in their hearts some 
Christian fire, but this he is apparently not 
inclined to do. 
Anyway, it looks now as if he would lose 
prestige as a pastor if he wereagain located 
in Boston in a place that he vacated, in 
spite of the remonstrance of many of his 
friends, of his own free will. Perhaps it 
would be well for him to remember that a 
house divided against itself cannot stand, 
and that he is likely, if he accepts the call, 
to see a striking verification of this saying. 





An Expert on the Cattle Plague. 


What animals are affected by this disease? 
All cloven-footed creatures, such as cuttle, 
sheep and swine. Horses are at times 
liable to the complaint, now and then dogs, 
and even poultry. Man is by no means 
exempt. There have been many instances 
where human beings have contracted the 
disease by drinking the milk of an infected 
cow. Professor Halfield, a German scien- 
tist, experimented in this matter, and to do 
se in the most effective manner he drank 
milk taken from a cow that was suffering 
with the disease. In a few days he was 
taken in the same manner, and the disease 
ran its course through his system. Nearly 
all the different animals as well as man are 
subject to the scourge. What are the symp- 
toms of the foot and mouth disease? In 
cattle, they begin to be affected in two or 
three days after being exposed. The ani- 
mal grows restless und uneasy. It refuses 
its food and soon begins to fall away. 
The temperature rises rapidly until it 
reaches from 106 to considerably higher 
figures. In two days more salivation begins 
to make its ‘appearance. By looking in the 
mouth you will now see that the mucous 
membrane is inflamed and the surface is 
covered with blisters. These are super- 
ficially seated, as the blisters are elevations 
of the skin and contain a watery and straw 
colored fluid. These blisters may be no 
larger than a pin head or they may be an 
inch in diameter. Sometimes they are on 
the outside of the mouth as well as the in- 
side. The gums, cheeks and throat are all 
affected. 

The water in these blisters contain the 
infection. When they burst the germ drops 
out and infects everything that it touches. 
The surface then becomes raw and very 
sore, and this isincreascd by the constant 

motion of the animal’s tongue and jaws. It 
becomes more difficult to eat and the creat- 
ure soon becomes weak and emaciated. 

The blisters next appear on the foot and 
usually between the division of she hoof. 
They are the same as those on the mouth, 
and when they burst and run down the 
danger of decay and infection becomes 
greater. There is a great pain in the foot, 
and the animal wadts to liedown. When in 
the pasture it can no longer get around but 
keeps in one place. The flesh falls away 
rapidly and the creature is very weak. The 
blisters next appear on the udder and he 
belly. This is doubtless caused by infee- 
tion from the hands of the milker. In fact, 
the whole region becomes covered with blis- 
ters, and of course the milk is badly in- 
fected. 

Sheep and pigs suffer in a similar manner, 
but in them the lesions are more confined to 
the feet. Sometimes in pigs the blisters ap- 
pear on the snout instead of the inside 

Even birds have the trouble, and it shows 
on the comb and feet. 

In man the blisters come in the mouth. 
The throat and cheeks are badly affected. 
A Berlin student once had the disease, and 
it was discovered that his father had an in- 
tected herd. He had sent his sun sone 
butter with the result of giving him the dis- 
ease. In the case of men there may be no 
serious danger, but in children it frequently 
fatal in animals. The recovery is usually 
in about three weeks, and the greatest 
danger is in the financial loss which ac- 
¢ mpanies a ren of the epidemic. In young 
animals it is far more fatal than in the old 
ones. Usually about sixty per cent. re- 
cover. 

What is the treatment of this disease? 
Properly speaking, there is no treatment. 

We can at best but alleviate the sufferings 
of the animal and prevent the subsequent 
complications. It runs its course quite 
quickly. Good nursing is the principal 
becomes fatal. 

The foot and mouth disease is seldom 

requirement. Wash the affected parts with 
alum and borax water. Take good care of 
the feet, and use antiseptics, such as car- 

bolic acid and glycerine. The greatest care 
must be taken of the feet if you wish to 
avoid after trouble. After the vesicles 
burst and the place becomes raw and sore, 
the danger from blood poisoning is very 


great. 

What is the cause of this disease? We 
do not know. This matter has been in- 
vestigated for years by scientists, but the 
question is by no means settled. It is 
doubtless a germ of bacteria, but it has 
never yet been discovered. Much hard 
work has been done to do this, but as yet it 
has not been successful. In Germany there 
are two commissioners devoted especially to 
this work. They have been at it for six 
years, but yet we do not know the cause of 
this disease, although they have added much 
to our stock of knowledge. In the great 
majority of germ diseases we can see the 
bacteria with a microscope, and we can even 
cultivate them outside of the body. If we 
force this bacteria fluid through a porcelain 
filter the germs are completely taken out; 
but in the case of the foot and mouth 
bacteria it will go right through a porcelain 
filter, and it is so small that we cannot see 
it with a microscope. 

How is this disease spread? It can be 
done by direct contact with the animals, and 
it can be carried by birds through the air. 


which demonstrate this fact. Although i: 
is not always carried in this way, it is eas, 
to see how it can be. It can be dissemi- 
pated by traffic on the cars and by travel- 
ing people who have been on _ infected 
pans It can be contracted from manure, 
by m and, in 4 
Foye nn eh aelgeaamale 
Boston. Dr. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
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Cow Feeding and Tonics. 


During the last three months of preg- 
nancy, when the cow gives often but little 
and sometimes no milk, she is usually fed 
upon starchy and fibrous foods as being the 
propertime to dispose of them. The soon- 
to-be mother often exhausts her own vitality 
in an effort to build up her young in foods 
deficient in bone, flesh and blood-forming 
elements. Often she appears in so-called 
good condition when she is very deficient in 
muscular development, and at time of par- 
turition the ills of that trying period are on 
hand to annoy aud frequently to destroy the 
usefulness of the cow. 

The calf is dropped, a fine chump of a 
thing, with all hope of a fine dairy cow 
blighted, and we say it pays better to buy 
our stock than to raise it. Do not depart 
from the balanced ration during this period; 
keep up the oat or wheat foods, preferably 
oats, on account of the alkaloid found in the 
oil of the grain, and a splendid nerve tonic. 
Of course she will not require as many 
pounds a day. 

Do not fear garget or milk fever, or in- 
flammation on account of this feeding. These 
diseases do not come from a well-nurtured 
body, but,on the other hand, from indiges- 
tion and malnutrition, and garget is the 
result of catching cold. Itis easier to pre- 
vent disease than to cure it, and a half or 
three-quarters of a pound of Epsom salts 
given with half-ounce of gentian a couple 
of times before parturition, will usually 
ward off any possibility of trouble when 
proper feeding has been followed. 

The market is filled with all sorts of 
patent foods, a fraud pure and simple. 
They are not foods, nor are many of them 
medicines. They seem to be a hybrid, a 
cross between a food and a medicine, and, 
like the hybrid mule, always kicking up 
trouble. I term them a fraud because they 
cost from four to ten times their value. If 
your animal needs some kind of a tonic or 
restorative due to improp2r feeding, or out 
of condition for one cause or another, I can 
give you a condition powder as goud as any 
of the foods you buy, and much better than 
many of them, at a trifling cost as cuinpared 
to prices asked for condimental fuuds. 

100 ths. linseed meal..........2 2022222222 81.75 
‘© Epsom salts.....-.-........ . ABO 
“ saltpetre 2. ..22 22222. 


lS ar ae 1 
ney powdered charcoal ...........-..-...-. 15 








mrowauaae 
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133 Ibs. .033c a tb. $5.15 

[do not think any one practices tue cor- 
rect method of salting stuck, viz., mixing it 
thoroughly with the food. I think this is 
the only ideal way. We do not practice it, 
auoWeVer, Veurss © hate etieal, 
but come as near to the systein as possibie 
by giving it on the grain at time of feedinz 
[ am opposed to any method that requires 
the cow to take her salt separately irem 
her food. The office of salt is to increase 
the action of salivary giands, and their 
action needs stimulating du ing mastica- 


tion. Do not fail to give her salt once a 
day. 

As cow keepers, as soon as we come to 
realize that each cow has an individuality 


and that to be studied and its requirements 

met and satisfied, we shall then be fairly 

well started on the way to dairy success. 
Denmark, N. Y. H. E. Cook. 
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Co 10 300 TJ Moroney 20 Egg plant, P case..... .........-......- 1 175 
yhompson & Rk Connors 20 BNP OA, oc cncenvics vcocccsackuc uae 
Hanson 4 50 J Clark 10 Radishes, ® doz...................-..---- Soe 
J S Henry 8 Squash, Marrow, # ton.............---- 12 00@15 00 
New Hampshire. * furban, P ton............ -15 00¢ 
At Brighten. Western. “ Hubbard, Pton........ 20 00@30 00 
AC Foss 33 AtN E DM & Weel | String beans, so., P }-bbl. bskt u3 00 
AtNEDM&Weel Ce. Wax ns, P bskt............. 2 3 00 
Co. N EDM & Wool Spinach, native, P. box........ - 65@7%5 
A F Jones & Co. 18 Co urnips, flat, @ box.............-.-....-- 60 
Ed Sargent Turnips, yellow, P bbl..............-.... 1 1 25 
At Watertown. At Brighten. Apples, common, green, # bbl.........-. 75@1 25 
Fred Savage 50 A Whitaker 22 ee, eee 1 2 00 
WF Wallace 10 100 Sturtevant & * Snow and Wealthy............. 
Haley 154 = Maine Harvey .................. 
Massachusetts. S S Learned 112 “Pound Sweets.......-....--.--.- 1 
At Watertown. -.JJ Kelley 180 “©  Talman Sweets......... ....--- 
© H Forbush = 12 JA Hathaway 80 ‘“ Hubbardston ® bbl., No. 1 
7 Green. EEN OL SRE NES 
Live Steck Experts. oe seater: 
Exports that would naturally go from here in wi IX€d -----------2 snes sees eee eeee 
part are handled from New York, from which P onrs, ee.------- ae oe, ae 


port the shipments were 3325 head of cattle, 3675 1a 


sheep and 19,480 quarters of beef, and frum 
Baltimore 850 cattle, 1300 sheep. The English 
market on live cattle rules higher by 3@ic P ib, 
d. w., with sales at 133@13}c. 
Hierse Business. 

The trade during the latter part of the week 
was interrupted by the severe, sudden rainstorm 
and thaw, not being a good time to show the 
stock. There was a fair call early in the week. 
Prices on good stock were well sustained. At 
L. H. BrocKway’s sale stable were sold mostly 
2 express carloads, but being a mixture of com- 
mon to fair grades, weakened sales. The call 
was for heavy 1500@1700-Ib horses, at $175@250. 
General sales, $100@175. At Welch & Hall’s 
Company sale stable, 3 carloads were closed out, 
beside 75 head of nearby horses, the latter at $150 
and less. Western at $100@225. At Russell & 
Drew’s sale stable, moderate sales ruled at steady 
prices, Moses Colman & Son sold 70 head, com- 
posed of all sorts, from $40@125, unless fancy 
stock. Myer, Abrams *& Co.’s sale stable sales 
at $250, down to $100, with 3 carloads. 

Cnion Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Arrivals of cattle from the North and 
Massachusetts were trifling compared with some 
previous weeks, and the Western arrivals were 
largely at Brighton. Market values on country 
cattle were considered firm when compared with 
last week. O. H. Forbush had only 12 head which 
were taken direct to abattoir for slaughter. They 
were of better quality than such as he had last 
week. J. A. Hathaway had 80 Western 
cattle, some of high grade, 15 of which were 
choice Christmas cattle, being Polled Angus, of 
1600 ths, of 30 months old. J. Laken had 2 cows, 
980 ths, at 3$c.. T. Brewster, 6 cows, 1160 tbs, at 
$1} 100 ths. 

Fat Hegs. 

Steady in price, with heavy arrivals. Western 
at }}a6éc, low. Local hogs, 72@8e, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

The total of the week 13,726 head, being largely 
from the West. Prime lambs cust 40@50c P 100 
Its higher than last week, and fat sheep and 
yearlings advanced in Chicago under reduced 
marketing. Western sheep cost here $2.30@4.80 
}' 100 ths, and lambs $3.30@6.30 per 100 tbs. J. 
White had 407 head, av. 80 tbs live, and dressing 
414 ibs. A fancy ewe lamb, fattened by M. Shan- 
phe eighed 150 tbs, dressed 78 ths, killed by 
: hite, 

Veal Calves. 

In demand, with light arrivals at firm prices, 

vc, mostly. 

Brighton, Tucsday and Wednesday. 

rhe arrivals this week of live stock were 
lieavier in sheep and lambs than last week, there 
being over 13,000 head from the West. Also good 
Suppies of fat hogs from the same _ section. 
Better prices paid for sheep and lambs, and good 
‘ices expected during the winter months. It 
ving Christmas week, there are numerous lots 
o! Taney cattle slaughtered that make a fine dis- 

y at Faneuil Hall Market, one a black Angus 
‘s months old, that dressed 1100 tbs, a small 
! but enormous body, fattened from a calf ex- 
»sly for the Christmas trade by J. A. Hatha- 


luesday—The Eastern stock train pulled in 
At t ittoir at about9 30 A. M. having on stock 
‘) 1 A. Berry. The Farmington Live Stock 
pany and stock by Thompson & Hanson was 
it New England Works. The movement in 
excepting Western, was of light propor- 
and found ready dispusals. Anything 
‘ sola at good prices. Good, tidy Western 
cost here 6@7e, l. w., or 8@84c and a shade 
' dressed weight. T. J. Moroney sold 2 
ot 3500 1b3, at 4¢; 14 cows, 1000 Ibs, at 34c; 
5 ows, 2c. P. A. Berry, 1 ox, 1400 tbs, at 5c; 
140 tbs, 4c; cows, 2@4c. KR. Connors, 
' COWS, 950 ths, at 24.@4e. 
Veal Calves. 
yis increasing, as the demand is good. 
rs want them and the selling is easy. 
largely 64@7e, as to quality. P. A. Berry, 
*s, 100 Ibs, at 6c. Farmington Live Stock 
y, 0 calves, 64c, of 115 tbs. KR. Cennors, 
S, 120 ths, at 63c. 


8OSTON PRODUCE MARKET 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
1 and Eastern— 








s, choice roasting..............-. 18a@20 
r \. fair to good sig LES seeweees inetd 
C ee eee 
: + > 000 cneccepucesccsiuhes soloerc Unie ae 
Xtra Choice................ -.....- 15@ 
p See Be 
‘ame, choice, P doz 
¢ com to good, P .doz......-..----- 
\\ Y GOL... .....csdepalhas Jeu 
dry packed— 
s, choice hens, headed -.-- 
choice hens, heads on.. 20@ 
ow IE @ 
choice mixed .......... - 19@ 
Old toms ..5...3.:225. oes ieai8 
j No, 8 .3..3 «66 seb aleieaiiaeiae aie 14@16 
s00d to choice..........-...----- 16@17 
;.,. “0S, common to cholce......------ 12@16 
; rood to choice...............--.- i4@1 
HS .....---cscseicipslinbicadanwtsiesl 10@1 
iTS Dee. 23, 5956 packages. 
m Liye Peultry. 
h P fb... cog eee eee 12@124 
ray Sp th. = coc covemsubbsuedunuics eae 7@s 
‘S, Spring, ® th......-..- oo we 11$@12 
: Butter. 
3 MOTE ~Assorted 
30, 1h. tubs omige sizes quoted below include 20, 
Vt ey’ + get 
Olhopn xy assorted sizes............--. 28@2 
Noy) tN. Y., assorted sizes iid 
4 










Nn ER ee re ty 
Grapes, P pony basket— 







Vergennes, western N. Y... 1 
Catawba, western N. Y..... 1 
Concord, western N. Y.........--...... 10@ 
Concord, western N. Y., 8-Ib bskt...... 18@ 
Cranberries. 
Cape, Choles dark ..........<06-s20-...0500 8 50@9 00 
Cape, common to good...........-.-...-- 6 cos 00 
a6; WOE on cas neo. wee cake bas cu 2 00@2 75 
Hides and Pelta. 

Steers and cows, all weights............-. @7 
ee en ear 
Aides, south, light green salted.......... tei, 

oe oe r n APA ANS 7 

5 ” OE Sinn ociecesae 5 3@10 

- buff, in west............- 84a@8$ 

° « ‘salted P tb....- 8@9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each... 95q@1 60 

“« over weights, each. 10 

Deacon and dairy skins..... 75 
Lambskins each, country..........- @50) 
Country Pelts, each..............-.------ 40.@85 


Dried Apples. 


Bragenetee. oie usths ies beeuann ow eis sists 
vaporated, prime......-...--..--------- D 
Sun-dried, as to quality.........-...-.-.-- ae 


Grass Seeds. 










Timothy, P bu., Western, choice......-.- 2 55@ 

. I occ antne acne causann 2 ton? 25 

Coa TF i. owe ene Sit ne cnc Soswexnn 13@13} 

Red Top, Western, 50 tb sack........-.. 3 00@3 50 

" fancy recleaned, ® tb..-..-....-.- 94@ 114 
Beans. 

PG MUOUNIE ois ccna snceccbsscness semen 2 00@2 20 

Pea seconds.........-.-- seuta wth soy-eeanene 1 90@2 00 

RRR a ara 2 10@2 20 

Mediums, choice hand-picked.........--- 2 30.a2 35 

Mediums, screened......--.------ -2 W@2 20 

Mediums, foreign....-...---- 2 10@2 20 

Yellow eyes, extra... 2 75@2 80 

Yellow eyes, seconds... 2 50@2 75 

Red Kidney ..........-- 2 90@3 00 

Lima beans dried, P tb.......--.--------- 8@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No. 1, FH ton........-.cc.coscecoee 17 00@18 00 
aye 3 nr 14 oonié 00 
en ee eR 12 00@14 00 
me fine choice...............----- 12 00@13 00 
vi clover mixed P ton......-....- 12 00@13 00 
4 clover, P ton............-..-- 12 00@12 50 
= swale, # ton......-.---.------ 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye. .............--c.sseoee 13 00@15 00 

Straw, Oat, per ton..........---..-.----- 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye............-.-------- 10 00@11 90 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market is dull. 
Spring patents, $4 15@4 25. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 50@3 80. 

inter patents, $4 00@4 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 70@4 15. 

Corn Meal.—$1 30@1 32 P bag, and $2 80@ 
285 P bbl; granulated, 3 20@3 35 p bbl. 
Graham Fleuar.— Quoted at $2 90@4 00 P bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Steady at 3$450@4 75 P bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90.@51* for cut and ground. 

' Bye Fleur.—The market 1s slow at $290@ 
350 p bbl. 

Corn.—Demand brisk, prices lower. 

Steamer, yellow, 67c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 69c. 

No. 3, yellow, d6c. 

New, 61@é64c. 

Oats.—Demand quiet, values firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 45$c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 41}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 41c. 

Millfeed.—Strong. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 00. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 00@22 25. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 25. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $19 25. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 90. 

Linseed, $27 00@29 00. 

Male.— 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. 

Barley.—Prices firm at 62@73c for No. 2 
6rowed State, and 48@65c for No. 2 2-rowed 
State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Rye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, 61c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .........- 21@ 
- . 96° ONO  fnon scuesece baal 22423 
“ee “ blood RINGS teense a24 
a +“ Spee 8 oo. cose scewen eu 24025 
ig * Se Ns leccccoccesmae 24426 
Fine delaine, Ohio.........-.-.------------- 33@35 
a se Michigan ....-............----- 27 


Washed fleece..........-.------------------- 31 








SWELLED UppER.—C. I. H., Middlesex County, 
Ct: Inflammation of the udder on newly calved 
cows, especially heifers, seems to be universal. 
On older cows it may be caused by carelessness 
when drying off the cow or by a system of high 
and injudicious feeding before parturition. 
Gentle kneading of the udder will be beneficial 
during and after milking. Bathing the udder 
with water, as hot as can be borne, is also good 
practice, after which wipe the part dry and rub 
on sweet oil. Apply the hot water with a large 
piece of flannel wrapped on an old brush. Wring 
it dry again and repeat several times, having 
water as hot as cow will stand. Do this twice or 
three times a day until bag is soft and natural. 
Sick CALF.—J T. F., Rockingham County, 
N.H.: The calf with poor appetite, cough and 


tonic, and what hay he will eat. Add to his 


of chloride of iron tincture, ground ginger and 
ground gentian. 


ing the animal which produces it under abuormal 
conditions, and thus we get an abnormal prod- 
uct. It may be caused from the food fed, but 
more frequently it is caused by the bacteria from 


exposed during and after milking time, and it 


Creamery, northern firsts............-...0- 26@278 
Cream ® hie Ganddtinansb ene ae: q 
Dairy ‘ x 2a aha Sm RBE # 








DrHoRNING.—R. F., Orange County, N. Y.: 
It is always good practice on the part of & 
dairyman to have his cows dehorned. The cows 
are much more quiet, easily managed and of a more 
lovable disposition, besides giving more milk and 
butter from the’ same feed, as they are not using 
up their energy fighting. But if a cow is tobe 
sold when dry it will not pay to dehorn, as the 


may be used. 

LAME CoLt.—F. A. H.,Providence County, R. I: 
A very common result of injuries to joints and 
to parts below the knees and hocks is a consid- 
erable thickening. Sometimes this is removed 
by absorption, but sometimes it is not, and when 
itis permanent treatment does not dv much to 
help matters. Probably the hock will in due 
time fine down. Some would blister sucha case, 
but such a course has been known to increase the 
swelling. Try application of tincture of iodine to 
the swelling, also rubbing and working the joint 
with the hands. 


2-> 
oH 


FEEDING TWICE A DAY. 

At a recent dairymen’s meeting attended by 
the writer, one of the speakers, a very practical 
and successful man, advised feeding cows only 
twice a day, since he had seen the plan employed 
with results just as good as when the cattle had 
three meals, and with a considerable saving in 
labor. Yet the speaker confessed that he still 
fed his cows three times a day, merely because 
he feared that a change would cause temporary 
shrinkage in the milk yield. Put there is no 
need to fear such effects. The writer made the 
change from three to only two feedings without, 
so far as could be observed, losing a single quart 
of milk. It was done gradually in about four 
days, making the noon meal lighter each day and 
increasing the other feeds until the change was 
made before the cows knew what was being 
done. A cow’s stomach is very large as com. 
pared with that of a horse or of a human being, 
and she can easily hold enough to last twelve 
hours. Water should be given in the forenoon. 
The two-feed plan is quite a labor-saver. 


A FLESH FOOD FOR 8TOCK. 
The new German protein feed meets with 
increasing demand among the cattle feeders of 
that country. It is made of dried blood 
slaughter-house waste and ground grain hulls into 
a compound cake that furnishes a fattening food 
for all meat-making animals and also keeps 
horses most economically. Repeated tests have 
been made on army horses and on various farms 





results have been obtained. The stuff is dubbed 
“ plut-kraftfutter ” or blood-strength fodder, and 
the formula so far divulged calls for the use of 
steam-dried blood, certain kinds of meat scraps 
prepared under scientific control, hulls of grain 
finely ground, husks of peanuts, the inner lining 
of the peanut shells and molasses. The mass is 
pressed into cakes. The value of flesh food for 
poultry and hogs has long been recognized in 
this country, and there may be some disposition 
to experiment with a mixture which German 
feeders use with satis ction. But on accounto 
the abundance of fodder, silage and mill byprod- 
ucts in America, a compound involving so much 
cost and labor is likely to prove useful only to a 
very limited extent. 

SUGAR FOODS. 


The German’ compound, to which allusion is 
made in the preceding paragraph, uses molasses, 
probably the waste molasses of beet-sugar fac- 
tories, which, being very rich in heating and fat- 
tening elements, serves asa balance to the lean 
flesh-producing elements of the meat or blood. 
The Germans ,have preceded us in the use of 
molasses for the nourishment of domestic ani- 
mals. The best mclasses is employed upon a 
large scale in the Germ an army for the nourish- 
ment of the cavalry horse. In France today the 
products containing molasses are very numerous, 
and they have all given good results. Molasses 
as food for work horses stimulates energy when 
fed with grain and hay rations and makes the 
coat sleek. When fed to beef cattle it improves 
the fattening. It is being extensively fed to 
horses and mutes on the sugar plantations of the 
South, and with good results. Work horses on 
the sugar plantations of the Hawaiian Islands 
get little or nothing but the waste parts of the 
sugar cane, especially the refuse molasses, and 
are said to keep in good working condition. 
There is no reason why waste molasses, with 
dried blood and butchers’ scraps, should not 
prove a very condensed and effective food for 
hogs, poultry and possibly for other stock. 
GRAIN MIXTURES. 

The average cattle feeder and dairyman has no 
inclination to test unusual mixtures and rations. 
He is looking for the combination of weli-tried 
foods that will give him the most milk for his 
money. The trouble in giving him advice is that 
the relative prices of the grain and byproducts 
are constantly changing. All kinds of grain are 
high this season. Taking feeding effect and cost 
into consideration, the following mixtures are 
suggested by Prof. J. B. Lindsay of the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station: (1) One hundred 
pounds bran, one hundred pounds flour middlings, 
one hundred pounds cottonseed or gluten meal; 
mix and feed seven to eight quarts daily. (2) 
One hundred pounds bran, 150 pounds corn and 
cob meal, one hundred pounds cottonseed or 
gluten meal; mix and feed seven to eight quarts 


in the making of meats, and in cach case good- 


is ample supply in Boston to fill ordinary 
demands for some weeks. Although gen- 
eral wholesale trade is quiet, the retailers 
are selling actively. Jobbers and whole- 
salers quote as high as $4.45 for best spring 
patent, but most large sules are at 10 to 25 
cents below ‘hat figure, being unwilling to 
pay full quotations except for small lots. 


a slow trade is thé result. 


present prospect of exerting a downward 
influence on the priceof flour. Chicago 


arranged for fifty public lectures, illus- 


nished free to any town or city which will 


penses daring the time actually devoted to 
the city or town. The lectures will be of a 
popular nature, and slides will be shown of 
the common shade and fruit tree insects, 
spraying outfits, nozzles, etc., and in each 
town particular attention will be given 
to the insects particularly, injurious in 
thattown. Applications for lectures will 
have attention in the order in which they 
are received. That these lectures may 
obtain the attention the importance of the 
subject demands, it is suggested that you 
confer concerning them with the tree warden 
of your town, with members of village im- 
provement ‘and other societies, and with 
other public-spirited men and women, that 
general attention may be drawn to these 
lectures, and the necessity for prompt and 
energetic measures for the destruction of 
injurious insects. All communications 
should be addressed to secretary, 70 State 
street, Boston. fe 


Care of ‘Seed. Corn. 


Planted corn often fails to come up be- 
cause it was poorly ripened and not thor- 
oughly dried after gathering. For this rea- 
son reliable seedsiren refuse to buy seed corn 
unless they feel sure of the grower and his 
methods. <A bulletin of the Iowa station 
has just been issued, from which the follow- 
ing points are summarized: 

Seed corn should be purchased in the ear, 
as it enables the purchaser to know exactly 
what he is buying. If it 1s not satisfactory 
he can return it. In the case of shelled 
corn the purchaser is unable to determine 
its purity, uniformity and type. 

Corn in the ear enables the farmer to 
select the choicest seed ears from which to 
grow his seed for the next year, and it also 
makes it possible to discard any of the ears 
which are of low vitality, or which, for any 
reason, are unfit for seed. 

It protects the buyer from the methods 
of unscrupulous dealers who make it a 
practice to buy indiscriminately from farm- 
ers who have paid no attention to the selec- 
tion and breeding of corn, and advertise it 
as pure-bred seed corn. 

When every purchaser of seed ccrn de- 
clines to receive any corn, except in the ear, 
the most important step tending to the im- 
provement of the corn crop of the State will 
have been taken. 
The farmer who purchases seed corn in 
the ear must not expect perfection. He can 
feel confident, however, that the corn which 
he receives is the best that the seedsman can 
send out. 








Practical Ventilation. 


Many farmers neglect ventilation because 
they cannot adopt scientific ways, when 
really they could do some things that would 
help very much. I know of lots of farmers’ 
stables where, when the door is open, a 
great steam cumes out that is almost suf- 
focating. I do not know anything about 
scientific methods, but I took some foot 
boards and. made boxes extending from the 
sill to up above the roof, about thirty feet 
high, running above the ridge of the barn 
outside. This plan has done away witha 
large portion of the bad odors and all the 
steam,‘and the cost was simply nothing. 

N. C. CUBERTSON. 
Kenosha County, Wis. 


a aad 


Those who might be flour buyers in the 
Boston market appear to be holding back 
somewhat in hopes that the accumulating 
surplus in millers’ hands will force prices 
down. In view of the big wheat crop, con- 
sumers naturally expect a somewhat lower 
level of flour quotations than now prevails. 
Hence jobbers and retailers are postponing 
the placing of any other than orders needed 
for immediate use, since they believe that a 
waiting policy will at least be safe and 
perhaps profitable. 

A good deal of flour has been lately 
shipped from the West to avoid higher 
freight rates said to be coming. Thus there 





Millers are inclined to hold rather firm, and 


The state of the grain market gives no 


trated by the stereopticon. Under this /| feeding periods for cows each day when 
arrangement, during the months of January, | this can be aceomplished.—W. L. Carlyle. 
February and March, 1903, the services of : 
a lecturer and lattern operator will be fur- 


agree to pay their traveling and hotel ex- 


quarts daily. 
FEEDING CABBAGES AND TURNIPS. 


daily. (3) One hundred pounds corn and cob wheat has advanced two or three cents dur- 


meal, 125 pounds gluten feed; mix and feed five |. rs a 
to six quarts daily, preferably mixed with corh ing the week, owing in part to decreased 


silage. Very satisfactory and economic results 
are being obtained at this station witn the fol- | ers, too, have taken up a great deal of the 


lowing: (1) Two hundred pounds distillers’ | surplus wheat. The Chicago Trade Bulle- 

dried grains, 150 pounds corn and cob meal; mix | tin makes world’s « heat visible supply Dec. 

and feed five to six quarts daily. (2) One hun-| 1 185,000,000, against 210,000,000 a year ago, 
s ’ e 

dred a pm rialteirap aes Sere rigor or ‘5,000,000 decrease, and against 174,- 

ee asians ' 8™" | 000,000 a monthago. The fact is that not 


receipts and a brisk demand. Export buy- 


only this country but importing European 
countries are almost entirely bare of stocks 


Turnips are a capital feed, so far as the health | of feeding stuffs, as they have been able 
of the cow is concerned, and they can be fed to accumulate very little since the new crops 


carefully, so as not to affect the milk and " . Be F 
cream, but given in large quantities they are were available, and this condition of things 
sure to flavor the butter. The same may be 
said of cabbages, which are safer, so far as the 


bids fair to continue until after the opening 
of navigation, not only here but in Europe, 


ranker flavor than turnips to the putter. To feed 
them for milk, the best plan is to keep them out 
of the way till after milking, as the cow’s breath 
while eating them will flavor the milk in the pail 
The same care should be taken with turnips, and 
they will do more good if run through a root 
pulper and mixed thoroughly with the cut fodder 
about twelve hours before feeding. Neither 
turnips nor cabbages should be fed to milking 
cows if at all decayed, as such food is sure to 
make trouble with the milk. All strong-flavored 
food should be used under the eye.of the owner; 
the average hired man is likely to use it with- 
out enough care. Cabbage leaves are one of the 
foods most stimulating to the milk flow. Good 
cabbage heads are cheap this year, and are worth 
nearly two cents per head to make milk. They 
will keep very well placed in a rack in the barn 
cellar. The heads may be quickly cut up with a 


fresh milk 1s concerned, but which give an even | and it is very doubtful if much lower prices 
will be seen before next summer, even if 
then, unless we have the prospects of an- 
other big corn crop. Theoldrule that it 
takes two big crops succeeding one short 
one to restore anormal prices seems likely to 
prove true the coming year. Wheat has 
been selling too low compared with all other 
food products for the last two years, and 
the increased consumption of flour in wheat 
eating countries has been the basis of the 
advance this fall, caused by an uuprece- 
dented demand for milling. 


bushels is the smallest, with two exceptions ~ 
held at this time in eight years. Adding the 
stock of 82,649,000 bushels in the United 
States and Canada, the total world’s stock 


The total European stock of 11,100,000 


these pests. 


little salt with each feed. 


2. 
>> 


Free Lectures on Spraying. 














may come from unclean utensils about the dairy. 


corn knife, and a half bushel given to each cow | jg 153,749,000 bushels, or 13,009,000 bushels 
twice a day after milking, taking vare to peel | jogs than in 1901, 16,000,000 bushels less than 
away any rotten parts of the cabbages. Give @| i, 1999 and 12,000,000 bushels less than in 


1899. 
Corn prices, on the whole, show a down- 


ward tendency. ‘There is plenty of the 


The increasing damage to shade and fruit | grain which will reach the large markets as 
trees in Massachusetts by leaf-eating in-| soon as cars can be furnished, and some 
sects, such as the elm-tree beetle, the | decline in quotations seems generally ex- 
running at the nose, has a cold or acute catarrh. | brown-tail moth, the gypsy moth and the pected. The increasing demand for ex- 
Calves cannot stand as much exposure and hard- | tussock moth, has become a serious matter. | port, however, may take off any surplus 
ship as grown cattle. Put him in a warm place | Jn nearly all parts of the State shade trees, | that reaches the markets. The improve- 
with plenty of dry bedding. Give him a little | o¢ten the growth of many years, are being | ment shown in exports of corn in the first 
bran ani linseed meal daily as a laxative and | ..ionsly injured, and sometimes killed by | part of the month has been continued dar- 
If our trees are to be pre-| ing the past week when the total exports 
perenne Soe i ean pe to 2 served, intelligent and persistent work is | amounted to about 1,300,000 bushels. This 
necessary. The time to prepare for this 
BITTER MILK.—W. R. C., Lancaster County, | work is now, while the insects are dormant, | the same week in 1901 and is the largest 
Pa.: The bitter flavor in milk is caused by keep- | and not in the spring after they haye begun | total forany single week in more than a 
to feed. 
That the people of the State may fully | been gradually rising from 150,000 bushels a 
understand the danger which threatens ( week to 250,000 bushels. They rose pee = 
their trees, and may be prepared to meet it | 1,150,000 bushels, and this increase, as jus 
the foul, ill-ventilated stables where the milk is | (st. the trustees of the Massachu- | shown, has been carried farther in the past 


is more than four times the shipments for 


year. Up to two weeks ago exports had 


It is always advisable to have only two 














SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 
‘The 





Calf Feeder. only 
sensible raisi 
“tea the calf todrink™" 1 Secnetandioen. 
the calf, w intended tos the daieeon toe 
wanted, Booklet tres. ention this paper. 
Dept. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want ent is established allow 
the sale and of Stock 
also Help or Situation Wanted. ‘rhore ib rate, root 


one cent per word inelu 
srt dant See 





OCKERELS—For sale from prize-winning stock 

Hage Wonuietion para hat Me are Mset ey 
} le r e ymou 

comb R.I. Reds. ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville: Mass. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks - Slper 15, 
B 1”. “ireulars, WILLIAM t MEPL AR’ fox 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








Oras iaarter i Hanged ala tetas Bak 
s ol, Hengerveld strains. 
utter producers. Young bulls and bull calves wae 4 


m, Princeton, Worcester C " 
jon nh MARGOU. r County, Massachusetts. 





NE Webster & Hannum. Boue Cutter for exc 
_ $25; never been used. KENT, Box 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breed 
it. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. ae whe 





UFF Cochins; young and yearling stack for sale. C. 
J.L. WARE, Sout Keene. NE —.? 





T STUD—Fee $10; Bob J : bre®ding cannot 
A bapeoved. ARTIN H NTER,Croton Keounele 


ew tle, Pa. 





ANTED—Immediately, a strong, capable girl for 
general housework, farm place. Good . : 
ess with references, BOX 44z, Concord, Mass, i 





wanted. MAPLE HILL 


ANTED—Single man; must be good 
W teamster. State wages Pee ne 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 





to right party. MRS. F. 


Wo itrn deca s strong woman for housework on 
farm. d w Ss 
LLARD, Huntsville, Ct. 





ANTED—Girl to do housework, small family, no 
children, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, Puiney 





ANTED—Girl general housework. or man and 
i man to work on farm. BOX 138, Concord, 





ANTED-—Stead. vet about 14 on milk farm for 
Rigo BENJAMIN ESTEN, North Attleboro 





AN1ED—A girl for general housework on a farm 
W MRS. H. 8S. WALCOTT, Concord, Mass. 





ANTED—A cook in the Home for Aged Women 
236 South Street, Northampton, Mass. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
B. HOBART, late of Bruckton, in the County 
of Plymouth, and State of Massachusetts, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and tothe Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth. 
Ws EREAS, Richard H. T. Taylor, appointed 
administrator of the estate of said de- 
ceased, by the Probate Court for the County of 
Lincoln. iu the State of Maine, has presented to 
said Court his petition representing that as such 
administrator he is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
deposit of $41.40 in the Cambridgeport Sav- 
ings Bank, Book No. 42,954, und praying that he 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale, on such terms and to such person or 
persuns as he shall think fit—or otherwise to 
— of, and to transfer and convey such 
estate. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of January, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASssA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & — published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by servirg a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day of 
December, in the year one thousard nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 

has been duly appointed executor of the 
will of MARTIN V. STETSON, late of Winthrop, 
in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bond, 
and appuintiog Masceses Coggan of Malden, in 
the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, his agent, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are call 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 
Address 

CHARLES W. TAGGART, Executor. 


giving the 
gist of the whole matter, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of OLIVE 
TAFI, late of Holliston, in said County, de. 
c : 

HEREAS, Don Gleason Hill, the executor 
WwW the will of said deceased, has remanent 
for allowance the second account of his adminis- 
tration upon the estate of said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the sixth day of January, A. D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock in the furenoon, to show cause, 
if any en have, why the same should not be 


allow 

And said executor. is ordered to serve this 
peevennebe / delivering a copy thereof toall persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
n each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a& newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication e be 
one day, at least, before sald Court, and by mail- 
ing, post . wd ve co ¥ = pul station to sy nown 

e es! seven : 
See es wei —_ 

ess, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquir 
First Judge of said Court, this fourth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin. and al} other 
ersons interested in the estate of AMELIA T. 
INGSLEY, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 
Wena a certain instrument purporting 
ceased 











the last will and testament of said de- 

has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Samuel T. Kingsley of Somerville 
aforesaid, who prays that letters testamentary 
may ed him, the executor therein 


ssu 
= without giving a surety on his official 
mn 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambri “my in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of Januar , A. D., 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, show 
cause, if any you kave, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McCINTIR Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first "day of De- 
cember, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and al] other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ELIZABETH 
DANA PAGE, late of Weston, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of said 
decéased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Harold W. Page, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 





the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& Somagnnes 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering acopy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day o 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ANTED—Barn man; must be good milker; $20 
month and board. EVERETT SHERMAN 





Winthrop, Me., Dec. 22, 1902. 


arrisville, R. 1. 





E asked a committee of artists to 


kovski; 


Richter; ‘‘FERRYMAN,”’ by Bayard, 
by Kaemmerer. 


mail the entire set for 8 cents. 


in the world. It makes 5,000,000 
United States and Europe. The ee 
absolute guarantee of quality. 








setts Society for promoting agriculture have | week. 


popular paintings of the world. 
HORSE FAIR,’’ by Rosa Bonheur; ‘«‘RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,”’ by [a- 
‘*LOST,’’ by Schenck; ‘*RUSSIAN COURIER,’’ by Schreyer ; 
‘‘READING FROM HOMER,’’ by Alma-Tadema; ‘‘STORM,’’ by Cot; 
‘¢DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE,’’ by Gainsborough ; ‘‘QUEEN LOUISE,’’ by 





‘Russian Wedding Feast,”? by Makovski—one of the CANDEE Series. 


‘The World’s [lost Famous Paintings. 


Ten Fine Photo-Reproductions 
Size 6x8, Sent for 8 Cents 


select for us the ten most famous and 
They named the following: ‘‘THE 


and ‘‘DEPARTURE FOR CHURCH,”’ 


We have made fine photographic reproductions of these ten paintings, 
size 6 x 8, on stiff cardboard. On the back we give a history of the picture 
and a sketch of the artist. This series is equally valuable to thuse interested 
in art and to those who simply like beautiful pictures. Photographs, same 
size as this set, of these paintings have hitherto cost 25 cents each. We 


For the ‘*World’s Most Famous Paintings ’’ Series, address 


CANDEE RUBBER Co., 


Adv. Dept., 15 Murray St., New York, N.Y 
The CANDEE RUBBER CO. is the oldest Rubber Footwear Manufacturing Company 
of rubber boots and shoes a year—sold 
name ‘‘CANDEE ’’ on the bottom of a rubber is an 


all over the 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED BED SOCKS. 3 

Procure three skeins of Germantown 
yarn. Use the largest size steel needle that 
comes or the smallest size bone. 

On one needle cast 40 stitches. 

Knit one row plain. 

2d row—Knit 2 plain, increase 1 (old knit- 
ters understand how to do this; it is simply 
to pick up a stitch so there won’t be a hole 
and knit it plain), knit 36 plain, increase 1 
knit plain. 

3d row—Plain, and all odd rows till you 
reach the eighteenth row. 

4th row—Two plain, increase 1, 38 plain, 
increase 1, 2 plain. 

6th row—Two plain, increase 1, 40 plain, 
increase 1, 2 plain. 

8th row—Two plain, increase 1, 42 plain 
increase 1, 2 plain. 

10th row—Two plain, increase 1, 44 plain 
increase 1, 2 plain. 

12th row—Two plain, increase 1, 48 plain. 

14th row—Two plain, increase 1, 49 plain. 

16th row—T wo plain, increase 1, 50 plain. 

18th row—T wo plain, increase 1, 51 plain. 

There are now 54 stitches on the needle. 

19th row—Knit 5 rows of plain knitting. 

24th row—Thirty-two plain, leave 22, or 
slip them off on a cord for future use. 

On the 32 stitches knit backwards and 
forwards plain till you have done 23 rows. 

48th row—Thirty-two plain, cast on 22 
stitches. Knit five plain rows. 

54th row—Two plain, narrow, 50 plain; 
55th and all further odd rows plain. 

néth row—Two piain, narrow, 49 plain. 

58th row—T wo plain, narrow, 48 plain. 

60th row—Two plain, narrow, 47 plain. 

62d row—Two plain, narrow, 42 plain, 
narrow, 2 plain. 





64th row—Two plain, narrow, 40 plain, | 


Yarrow, 2 plain. 


66th row—Two plain, narrow, 38 plain, | 


narrow, 2 plain. 

68th row—Two plain, narrow, 36 plain, 
narrow, 2 plain. 

69th row—Plain. 

Bind off. 

Now take the stitches on cord and place 
op needle. Add to these 12 across instep, 
which you pick up one by one, and 22 more 
on opposite side of foot. There are now 56 
in all. Knit 6 plain rows back and forth. 

Finish sock with 50 rows of ribbing, one 
and one, or two and two; that is, 1 plain, 
seam 1, alternately, or2 plain, seam 2, alter- 
nately. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Household Linen. 


For the outer covering of beds there are 
all sorts of pretty and novel things in white 


and colors. ; 
The durable Marseilles quilts come. both 


plain, woven and embroidered in white or 
in colors. 

The fancy for embroidery also extends to 
the finish of sheets and pillow cases. 
** Shams ” are still much used, though many 
housekeepers prefer cases, into which the 
pillows are buttoned. 


These are large and square. They are 


laid aside at night, however, in favor of | 
smaller pillows with plainer covers. | 

Monograms or initials for sheets are two | 
or three inches high and worked in the | 
centre just about the hem. For pillow cases | 


the letters are smaller. 

Sheets for double beds should be three 
yards long before hemming. Thi 
for a three-inch hem at the top, one-half the | 
width at the bottom and leaves the sheet a | 


little more than two and three-quarter yards | ble when in the open air, particularly upon 
| first going from a warm atmosphere. By 


A sheet large enough to tuck under and | breathing through the nose the air becomes 
stay where it is put is the only kind sure to | warmed before it reaches the lungs. A silk 
| handkerchief, a piece 


long after shrinkage in washing. 


be a comfort to the user. 

In purchasing table linen the cream | 
weave will be found more durable than the | 
white or half-bleached. 

While pattern tablecloths are more desir- | 
able for ‘** best ’ than those cut from the | 
web, the latter will be found much cheaper | 
for every-day use. 

Cheap, sleezy damask is never advisable, | 
the loose weave rendering it a poor invest- | 
ment in point of service. | 

Before hemming a tablecloth see that it is | 
cut by the pattern. The thread makes ~4 
pattern, and if one follows the pattern it | 
takes less time than pulling the thread. 

While hemstitching makes a pretty finish, 
it cannot endure hard usage, and is, there- 
fore, inappropriate for cloths that have to 
be frequently laundered. | 

The best way to hem every-day linen is to | 
turn and baste a narrow hem, then folding | 
the hem back again on the right side o the | 
cloth, sew the hem to the cloth by hand in 
an over-and-over seam. Then flatten and 
press the hem in place. 

The monogram or initial of the house- 
mistress should be wrought diagonally in 
one corner in white linen or outline silk.— 
Gentlewoman. 





>> 
There is no Dreamless Sieep. 


Many persons congratulate themselves 
when waking in the morning on having 
slept a sleep entirely free from dreams. 
In fact, the expression “‘dreamless sleep ”’ 
has become a stock phrase which we all use 
to describe the most refreshing kind of 
slumber. Sir Arthur Mitchell, however, an 
eminent British investigator, agrees with 
perhaps the majority of medical authorities 
that there is absolutely no such thing as 
dreamless sleep. A writer in the British 
Medical Journal sums up the matter in part 
as follows: 

Many persons when awakened from sleep 
assert very positively that they have not 
been dreaming, and yet, later on remember 
that they have done so, after all. Ina large 
number of cases such people may never ke 
able to remember at all. The absence of a 
knowledge of having dreamed furnishes no 
proof that dreams have not taken place. 
The watcher by the bedside of a sleeping 
person may have what he regards as satis- 
factory evidence that the person is dream- 
ing, vet that person, when the sleep ends, 
may ‘feel quite positive that dreams have 
not taken place. In the direct support of 
his theory the author cannot be said to be | 
very convincing, nor from the nature of his | 
subject is it possible that he could be. | 
Several resolute observers had for a con. | 


siderable time scarcely ever failed to ask | 
| 











to the cold and wet is the first step 
to Pneumonia. Take a dose of 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


Painkiller 


and the danger can be averted. 

It has no equal as a preventive 
and cure for Colds, Sore Throat, 
Quinsy and Rheumatism. 

Always keep it handy. 








s allows | t© perform its work cold will close the pores 


| ally char, but before it takes fire—you must lift 
it from the fire just before this happens—you 


themselves immediately on wakening if 
they had dreamed or not, and they nearly 
always got a satisfactory affirmative an- 
swer. In many such cases the details of 
the dream were’ completely gone, but they 
knew that a dream had occurred. If, then, 
these mental processes continue both dur- 
ing sleep and while awake, it might natu- 
rally be supposed that the brain would 
become worn out. Such dreaming or “‘ sleep 
thinking,” however, according to the au- 
thor, is not to be considered as affording no 
rest. On the contrary, by the withdrawal 
of “will” during sleep this form of 
thought is, so to speak, left free to sport, 
and accordingly refreshment actually comes 
from the change, not weariness. Similarly, 
delirium is merely another form of this 
thinking without the control of the; will. 
Further, on such an hypothesis a reason 
might perhaps be found to explain why 
| raving may go on fora considerable period 
| without ordinary sleep. Some persons, 
| again, are never really wide awake, and 
| their thinking is normally of this disordered 
character. Into this class Sir Arthur 
Mitchell would even place the man in a 
“brown study.”—Utica Press. 
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Girls and Their Speaking Voices. 


| “ How many girls ever give thought to 
| the pitch and timbre of their voices?” asks 
'Harper’s Bazar. ‘Straight figures, good 
| complexion, aneasy, supple carriage, white 
| teeth and well-kept hair and nails are all 
| deservedly: stviven for—why not an agree- 
|able voice? A girl can do much to coun- 
'teract what may seem a naturally bad 

voice. Nine times out of ten it is bad be- 
| cause of careless habits formed through 
| ignorance. The pitch of the voice is most 
/important, and if this is high the work of 
lowering it should be at once attempted. 
Stop frequently in the course of 
‘your daily talk with your family 
or intimate friends, and catch the echo 
of your voice—it will be easy to go on 
then two or three tones lower. Soon the 
right pitch will become habitual--a great 
point gained. A pleasant voice may be 
cultivated, too, like a pleasant expression, 
if sufficient care and watchfulness are had. 
If the voice tones are nasal there is probably 
some upper throat or nostril obstruction— 
| often one very simple and easily removed 
| by a physician. If voice culture lessons 
' can be taken this should be done, but, with- 
| out any expert teaching, a young person’s 
| voice is amenable to modification and im- 
| provement through simple care on the part 
| of its owner.”’ 





| ———— -_ +o 
| Rules of Health for Cold Weather. 


The season of the year is now beginning 
| when physical shortcomings are sure to re- 
| veal themselves unless more than ordinary 
care is taken to observe simple and amply- 
proven rules of health. 

| Especially in damp and _ changeable 
| weather one should never lean with the 
| back upon anything that is cold. Keep 
| the back, especially between the shoulder 
| blades, well covered; also the chest well 
| protected. Endeavor always, walking and 
| sleeping, to breathe through the nose. Never 
| goto bed with cold or damp feet. Never 
stand still in cold weather, especially when 
ina glow after taking exercise, and avoid 
standing on ice or snow where a cold 
wind blows over you. Never omit regular 
bathing, for unless the skin is encouraged 


and favor congestion. 
Keep the mouth closed as much as possi- 


of loosely woven 
woolen cloth or knitted woolen material 
placed over the mouth and nose, or the 
mouth only, when in the open air, is very 
beneficial for persons who have weak lungs 
and should never be neglected when the 
temperature is at or below the freezing- 
point. 

Never take warin drinks immediately be- 
fore going into the cold, and never start on 
a journey in the morning before eating 
break fast. 

Keep the temperature of the house even 
and secure good ventilation from the outside 
air withonta draught. Every room in the 
house should be thoroughly aired every day. 

A fire in a sleeping apartment is not de- 
sirable excepting for an invalid; and even 
for a sick person the temperature should be 
lower at night, and the rest will be better 
if the room be thoroughly aired before set- 
tling for the night. 

lf necessary to occupy a room that can- 
not be heated, do not go to it when over- 
heated; always disrobe quickly and wear 
flannel nightelothes. 

If; subject to cold feet, rub them thor- 
oughly with something rough before going 
to bed. Strictly avoid anything heated—a 
soapstone, flatiron, ete.—for keeping the 
feet warm in bed. It makes them tender. 
Use instead knitted bed shoes or stockings, 
or use very large woolen socks or stockings. 
Hosiery of the usual size worn will impede 
circulation and the feet will remain cold. 

A quick rubbing all over the body with a 
rough towel, a flesh brush or horse-hair 
gloves is an excellent thing to do just before 
going to bed, as it quickens the circulation 
and often induces quiet sleep, but this 
should not be done in a room where the tem- 
perature is so low as to suddenly chill the 
body when the clothing is removed.—Ex- 
change. 





—_-~-~ 
Domestic Hints. 
SPAGHETTINA CHOPS. 


Spaghettina is finer than spaghetti, and for 
sale at Italian groceries. Half a cup of milk, 
half a cup of spaghettina, broken into bits, three 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, half atablespoonful of flour and 
one egg. Putthe spaghettina on in boiling salted 
water, boil for three-quarters of an hour, drain 
well inacolander. Make the sauce by melting 
the butter and stirring the flour into it until 
smooth, then add the cheese and milk and the 
spaghettina. Let it come to a boil and stir in 
quickly the beaten egg, let it thicken, remove at 
once from the fire, turn it out in a deep plate, 
and when cold form it into chops, dip them in 
beaten egg, then in breadcrumbs and fry in boil- 
ing fat. They are very nice served with a tomato 
sauce, but good without it. 


FILLET OF CHICKEN BROILED. 

From the breast of a chicken cut the four 
fillets, which can be easily separated, and re- 
move every particle of fat or skin. Dust lightly 
with salt. Butter a piece of heavy white letter 
paper and wrap it lightly about the meat. Lay 
on a broiler over aclear fire and move constantly 
over the heat. The paper will brown and gradu- 


will find the fillet nicely cooked and much less 
dry than if cooked directly over the céals.—Good 
Housekeeping. 

_ CRANBERRY WHIP. 

Stew one quart of berries until soft; press 
through a sieve; return pulp to stewpan and add 
same measure of sugar; stew until like marma 
lade. Beat four egg whites until stiff, then dror 
the hot pulp in by spoonfuls and beat constantly ; 
then add one teaspoonful of vanilla extract; turn 
into a mould and hake in oven for thirty minutes. 


plumped Sultana raisins.— What to Eat. 
BLANC-MANGE WITH IRISH MOSS. 
Wash thoroughly three or four good-sized 
branches of the moss and cook in the double 
boiler in one quart of milk. Add a heaping tea- 
spoonful of granulated sugar, and when the milk 
seems thick, strain through a sieve; flavor with 
any desired extract and mould. ‘Or mould, and 
when unmoulding, surround with whipped cream 
which has been flavored. A chocolate sauce 
poured over the blanc-mange in serving makes & 
pleasant change in the other ways of serving. 

EGGS STUFFED WITH MUSHROOMS. 
Boil half a dozen eggs hard; when done pour 
cold water over them, shell and cut in half length- 
wise; take out the yolks, mash them and add 
three ounces of fresh mushrooms that have been 
chopped very fine and cooked tender in a tea- 
spoonful of butter; season with salt and pepper 
to taste and stir ina dessertspoonful of cream, 
mix thouroughly. Fill the whites with this mixt- 
ure, rounding the top tothe shape and size of a 
whole yolk; sift some fine breadcrumbs over the 
top and tiny bits of butter, brown a moment in the 
oven. Arrange on a dish and pour a white sauce 
around them in which an ounce of chopped and 
cooked mushrooms has been stirred, garnish with 

parsley and serve. ; 
Oo > 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


Any hint toward the prevention of rugs from 
slipping will be received with gratitude by house- 
wives. Ifthe rug has a wrong side—and the rugs 
that slip the worst have—wet it well before it is 
put down, and it will not slip. 

Do you know how to make good coffee? It is 
not a difficult task. It takes a little trouble, to 
be sure, but then you are repaid when rich, 
brown, fragrant liquid is poured into a delicious 
china cup. The secret of making palatable, non- 
injurious coffee lies in the two words, quick in- 
fusion. In the first place, have the coffee ground 
to the finest powder, so that its full virtue inay be 
quickly extracted. Allow a dessertspoonful for 
each person, mix it with Just enough cold water 
to make a thick paste, and iet it stand 
| until five minutes before the time to serve. Have 
| fresh water boiling, pour on a cupful for each 
; person and two more for the persons who are 
likely to wish a second cup. Put the pot over 

the fire and let the infusion come to a boil, settle 
| with a dash of cold water, or a clean eggshe.l, 

and serve immediately. Coffee made in this way 
| may be taken morning, noon and night without 
injury, but the quantity drank at one time should 
| not be greater than one cupful. Coffee that has 
| boiled or stood more than five minutes should be 
thrown away. 

This French stuffing for ducks is highly recom- 
menced: Seald one cupful of dry breadcrumbs 
with milk or weak stock. Drain well. Chop 
three or feur slices of fat bacon, and mix with it 
equal quantities of minced parsley and chives, 
| one dozen stoned olives and pepper and salt. 
| Mix with the breadcrumbs, fill the duck, and sew 
up the opening. 

The washing of flannels, like the making of 
mayonnaise or puff paste, seems a matter of 
extraordinary skill, and a good deal of uncer- 
tainty under any conditions. But as a matter of 
fact, it is extremely simple. Flannels may be 
washed in very hot water or in water barely 
warm with equal success. The main thing to be 
observed is that they be not subjected to more 
than one temperature during the process. Shave 
plenty of fine white soap into warm water, 
which it is well to soften with a little am- 
monia. The ammonia serves the purpose of 
helping the cleansing and, therefore, doing 
away with some of the rubbing. Soak the 
garments ten minutes, and begin to squeeze 
and press them in the water. A great deal of 
the dirt will come out at once. Put them through 
at least two soapy waters, and rinse in clear 
water, all of the same degree of heat. Never let 
soap touch them, and do not rub on a washboard. 
Pull into shape and dry ina warm room. Iron 
on the wrong side while quite damp. It is a 
good idea to have forms for stockings, and no 
ironing is necessary when these are used. Wool- 
ens washed in this way will remain soft and 
loose as long as a thread of them is left. 








__ Fasbion Motes. 


a®_ The Duse coil arranged low at the nape of 
the neck is revived among other novel evening 
coiffures. 

#*e Woolen diagonal fabrics for the winter are 
in all possible variations. In some cases the 
diagonal stripes are formed by small colored 
tufts, in others they are in two distinct colors on 
a shaggy ground, on which silky camel’s-hair 
threads add much to the effect in the ttorm of 
short tendrils branching out from the diagonal 
lines. In barred fabrics the short effects differ 
from those worn last spring in so far as the lines 
are finer and run diagonally in both directions 
forming small tasteful check patterns in soft all- 
wool weaving, that will make pretty costumes 
for general wear all winter. 

a*s With red cloth costumes silver-fox fur is this 
season used for trimming, also Siberian squirrel, 
with stole-fronted collarette and huge directoire 
muff en suite. 

a*, Not a few bridemaids now carry in place of 
the sable bouquet muffs of chiffon almost entirely 
covered with flower :and foliage. At a fashion- 
avle florist’s orders are being filled for either 
medium-sized or huge directoire muffs, formed of 
carnation and orchid blooms, maiden-hair fern, 
heliotrope, violets, ete. There is a choice of 
blossoms, but the centre is usually acluster of 
rare roses and foliage. There are also bride’s 
muffs of orange biossoms, rose foliage, fern 
fronds, lace-like moss and Cape jessamine, and 
opera sets which include a coiffure cluster or half- 
wreath, a corsage spray, and amouchoir muff of 
La France or American Beauty roses, maiden- 
hair fern and white carnations. 

a*, Rough stylish Scotch weaves, bourettes and 
soft fleecy French woolens are used in ‘rather 
light beige, tan, mode, fawn or tucked white 
satin, finished with gold braid and buttons, and 
are otherwise entirely without trimming, save 
for edges of silk stitching. Muscovite silk under- 
sleeves and Russian vests are new for costumes 
of rough fabric that have no conspicuous design 
in their weaving. The camel’s-hair stuffs in pale 
swallow blue, old rose, orchid mauve {and 
chestnut brown are very fashionable, with their 
surface covered with long silky hairs in white or 
ticeile gray. 

ats AMong the new winter dress materials 
there zre many handsome weaves that are 
substantial enough in texture to afford sufficient 
body to the skirt without the aid of a lining. 
Such skirts have merely a deep hem, silk stitched 
or otherwise finished, and are worn over a sepa- 
rate foundation skirt that matches the gown. 
The independent foundation skirt, which is not 
meant to take the place of a petticoat, 1s made 
for walking purposes a trifle shorter than the 
skirt itself. Lighter wool skirts are invariaby 
lined. The skirts of utility costumes, such as 
tweed, cloth, cheviot, serge, etc., are all made 
close fitting at the top, with a gradual outward 
curve on the lower half. When the bodice is of 
the same material as the skirt, and is more or 
less decorated, it does not differ from those worn 
last spring enough to attractany special notice, 
but in costumes of cloth, when the waist is, for 
instance, of a dark or black velvet, then it is very 
apt to be made this season in the formof a Rus- 
sian blouse or XIV. coat. Newer than these is 
the Mary Stuart basque bodice, with peplum fin- 
ish below the waist, puffed sleeves slashed and 
satin lined, and a waistcoat and guimpe of satin 
or brocade. The Louis XIII. basque bodice is 
also introduced. This is shorter than the Louis 
XIV.or Louis XV. models, and Is slightly pointed 
front and back. Neither of these last-mentioned 
styles isan accurate reproduction of its historical 
prototype. 

a*s TOS. B. R.’s inquiry of last week we reply 
that dark green kid gloves for the street are 
among the winter colors, but they do not finda 
very large sale. The reddish brown, leaf ,and 








are still preferred for general wear, while in addi- 
tion to the usual assortinent of evening shades 
there is an inclination téwards the soft, delicate 
tints in pearl, frost, opal,dove and nun’s gray. | 
These, with primrose yellow, palest tan and | 


ferred modes for evening wear. A certain tint of 
cameo or flesh pink is also among the new impor- 


when adjusted, gives the effect at a little dis- 


seal browns and one or twodark mouse colors discoverer of this higher phase of applied 


tations in gloves, but as this particular variety. | ti+. mind in which it elected to confide 
b 
dynamically absorptive of creative stimu- 


box, and other sacque-shaped coats, are very 
dressy ones of black velvet, with fitted backs 
and half-fitting, stylish-looking fronts, with 
fancy vests and undersleeves. These are one 
of the winter styles which are popular with 
young women. Lace outlined with gold or very 
fine chenille and applied to cream cloth or satin 
is one style of vest, and another is made of 
delicately patterned brocade, the. designs being 
followed by the same effective tracing of tiny 
gold, black or silver threads. Many women who 
purchased new Louis coats of velvet a year ago 
are having them enriched by the addition of these 
handsome accessories. Two yards and a quarter 
of new fabric will muke tne vest and under- 
sleeves, and if the outlined material is too ex- 
pensive, a pretty design in Marie Antoinette 
brocade of rich matelasse silk will prove quite as 
effective, if not so costly or elaborate. 

e% A handsome dinner dress of Russian green 
brocade is made with a Princess back and a 
girdled front, with a fancy vest showing between. 
The girdle is rather narrow in front, but widens 
into a deep corselet on the sides, arching still 
higher at the back. It is made of extremely fine 
cut jet laid over pale rose-colored silk. The 
shoulder seams are slightly 'engthened. The 
close upper sleeves are of the brocade, with turn 
back cavalier cuffs of the jet laid over the deli 
cate silk. The gown is lined throughout with 
pale pink taffeta shot with sea-green. The 
gracefully hung skirt is in seven-gore shape, and 
wholly untrimmed. 

e* Many of the winter coats, capes and redin- 
gotes have the protective standing collar cut in 
one with the garment; that is, without any s2am 
atthe neck. This method gives a certain grace 
and an appearance of length that are very im- 
proving in effect. 

a" Some very attractive examples of fur deco- 
rations were seen on the new street costumes 
which the first few ‘cold days of the season 
brought to vew. Que, by way of illustration, was 
of Danish blue cloth, with three graduated bands 
of otter fur around the skirt, worn with a match- 
ing fur jacket that opened in front over a vest of 
white camel’s-hair figured with silk spots of 
brown and fastened with handsome jeweled 
buttons. 

e*, There are so many beautiful weaves of fine 


comfortable and satisfactory—from serge and 
homespun, to French broadcloth and camel’s 
hair—that it is not at all surprising that they have 
taken the lead, and now form a great portion of | 


entire year in light or heavy qualities. Time was | 
when the “ best dresses’ must be of silk even if 
of inferior grade, and many a woman before these 
days of trim tailor gowns of wool has shivered in 
an inappropriate silk dress when she might have 
been comfortable and looked her pest in a simple 
cloth one at half the cost. Silk and brocade will 
always be in demand for those who can afford a 
variety of costumes, but for others whose circum- 
stances, surroundings and health require dura- 
bility and warmth, the wool diess of some de- 
scription is by far the best. 

a®, In these days of clinging-skirt effects a very 
appropriate and practical article of lingerie is the 
princesse slip of silk, nainsook or fine cambric 
muslin. Itis like a short knee-length petticoat 
and corset cut in one, doing away with bands 
and double material about the waist. A new 
graceful design was recently shown by a pattern 
house of the city. The upper part of the slip is 
shaped with under-arm gores, a curving seam in 
the centre of the back, and trim, dart-fitted 
fronts. The neckof this garment is shaped in 
three different ways—one in low square Dutch 
style, another inrounding fashion and the third 
high at the throat. The slip fits smoothly over 
the hips, and at the front closing is a pointed tab 
which forms the simple finish. Tne model is so 
arranged that it can be extended into a full- 
length, sweeping slip, the hem finished with a 
graduated flounce trimmed with insertion and 
sace or embroidery. The Knee-length model is 
also provided with a circular adjustable flounce, 
which when attached renders the slipa full-length 
one. A slip of this description is most useful either 
in cambric, or black, white or colored surah or 
taffeta silk. 

a*s Economical women are always glad to find 
in the shops soft woolen goods that are dotted or 
triped, with plain weaves of a matching color. 
This season an unusual variety of these com- 
bination fabrics are exhibited in colors, both 
dark and light. They are used for tea gowns, 
house dresses, kimonas and shirt waists, the fig- 
ured material forming the blouse front of the 
bodice, the collar, unders!eeves, etc., or, if pre- 
ferred, the plain fabric can be utilized for the ac- 
cessories of the gown. 

a*, Among the evening toilettes of the season 
are expensive models formed entirely of strips 
of lace graduating in width from belt to 
skirt hem, and joined to rib»on bands similarly 
shaped by brier, thorn, and a variety of tancy 
stitches. This long tunic is draped over a silk 
underskirt of dainty pastel coloring, and the 
waist and sleeves are made to correspond. A 
dinner gown of white lace stripes alternating 
with those of white satin ribbon over white 
taffeta has the bands united by a narrow lattice 
work of silver threads. The bodice is brightened 
with a touch of coral panne which forms some 
graceful loops on the left side near the arm, 
crosses over, and is brought down to the waist, 
ending in a smart chou. Novel and dainty effect 
isgiven to both of these gowns by the addition 
to the edges of both the lace and the ribbon 
stripes of a single line of tiny black silk dots set 
about an eighth of an inch apart—New York 
Evening Post. 


The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting. in Boston Budget. 
“ Parsifal teaches us the necessity of the purity 
of heart, for only those of pure heart. ean be 
strong. Another obvious lesson is that physical 
courage alone is not sufficient. Further, we learn 
that we today are Being saved by love and pity, 
The knights in the play were saved ‘by Parsifal. 
who was willing to encounter anything. Thus it 
is shown that the same efforts are made daily for 
us, and we learn that it is possible for us to enter 
the divine life. The power of the Almighty stands 
at our disposal. God gives us the physical power 
as soon as we stand ready to obey his laws.”’— 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


We are saved by love and pity! These are 
the divine attributes, and they are as indis- 
pensable to life tuday as they were when 
Christ walked in Gallilee. Compassion and 
love are the handmaids of hope and faith 
and of joy. The heart to sympathize, the 
love to aid, lead on to the radiant atmosphere 
of happiness. Love and sympathy may 
well be the keynote of the Christmastide on 
which we are again entering,—in which all 
the world is again learning the same sweet 
and uplifting lessons that make this season 
new with every new year. 

There is a deep and impressive signifi- 
cance in the words of Mr. Van Ness on the 
music-drama of Parsifal. ‘‘ Only those of 
pure heart can be strong.’”’ And that *‘the 
Knights in the play were saved by Parsifal 
who was willing to encounter anything.” 
This alone is the diviner quality of love,— 
to be willing to meet pain, disaster, defeat, 
if so it be the appointed way to serve. And 


and seal of approval when the way leads 
through, personal sacrifice rather than to 
personal joy. 


the higher order of hypnotism, as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. John Dun- 
can Quackenbos of New York, who may, 
indeed, without exaggeration, be called the 


suggestion. ‘“‘I have been brought,” he 
says, ‘into closest touch with the human 


soft woolen fabric manufactured, and they are so; ____ 


the fashionable dress fabrics used throughout the | white. 


there is a consecration and a divineness in | Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time! 
pain that purifies and refines and exalts | Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
all effort. It may be the very divine sign And master, and make couch beneath his foot, 


Of late years a newforce has been dis- | Reluctant dra 
a . ue gons, up to who dar 
covered in the line of ethico-spiritual aid in | That so he may do battle and are to 









































soul. First objectively; subsequently in 


| the realm of subliminal life, where, practi- | 
almond, cream, mauve and white, form the pre- | cally liberated in the hypnotic slumber from | Just do the very best that in us lies each day; 
its entanglement with a perishable body, Just to glean the sunbeams, and toss the clouds 


it has been open to approach by the objec- 





tance ofa bare hand and arm, it is not very 
popular. ! 





Unmould znd garnish with whipped cream and 


e*e Added to the great variety of Monte Carlo, 


atlion by that mind, and lavish in dispens- | 
ing to the personality in rapport the sud- Just to be as loving as we can, and kind and true. = 











denly apprehended riches of its own higher ‘ 
spiritual nature.’ Our I ady eaders will 
Of the nature of this power, we again find R 
Dr. Quackenbos saying: “ Hypnotic suzges- Recognize This Pictu: 
tion is a summoning into ascendency of the 
true man; an accentuation of insight into ey, 
life and its procedures; a revealing, in all aes é 
its beauty and strength and significance, of point te 
absolute, universal and necessary truth ; apd fg 
a portraiture of happiness as the assured AY) : 
outcome of living in consonance with this ‘ 
truth.” The learned doctor regards hypno- \ 
tism, indeed, as “a transfusion of person- j 
ality.” : H 
The truth is that there lies inevery nature J 
forces, which, if recognized and ye 
would lift one to higher planes and indu 
‘ac-Simile of the One Printed on ¢: 
in him such an accession of activities and AF ~elg 
energies as to fairly transform his entire ¢ 
being and achievement. This would be D bbi ’ E| t H S ry t 
effected, too, on an absolutely norma plane. 0 ins eC ric 0d i 
The development of the spiritual faculties 4 
their mothers used to deliv} 
is just as normalas is that of the intellectual. praising. Dobbins? eee the on 4 
And it is to this development that we must article it was when it was first made ai: vy 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes re 
look for the true communion with those last as long and look as whi'e as they us. 4 
> your jaundress is using s« 
who have passed into the Unseen. The hy aeeae wed, a ue rosie cc M4 
objective life must be spiritualized. The adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dol!i: Hf 
ure,and madeof borax and the fines: Ww 
soul can come into a deeper realization of its t whitens the clothes, and preserves 1). 
own dignity and the worth of its higher a e oe : — in the v 
nature; can discern the spiritual efficiency, \ 
’ n 
the enerzy commensurate to every draft| @ DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING C: v 
upon it. e Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. i 
All, however, that is done by the highest oil a 
phase of hypnotism, as exerted by Dr. GECEEESEE KE KEK: 
Quackenbos, can be done by auto-sugges- | —— 
tion. Thesoul has only to call upon ita own | Cling to the Golden Rule in all that we mi, 
higher forces. It has only to act from love | Just to count the blessings with the ills 
and compassion,—from sympathy and gen- | And our heaven-helped victories over } 
erous aims, and all the infinite power of the | sosinsek ae Allinaind there ents: 
ae * * ’ Ss: est 
Divine world is at its service. Christ will wait to greet us with the praise, : 
The Brunswick, Boston. done.” —Mary D. fr) 
Gems of Thougbt. The Newsboy’s Christmas. 
j (Fie foliowin ae aoe written and rea 
>, er. jaman F. Stevens, Esq., at a dinner «! 
...-Faith is a sort of sight-draft which we draw old coe Ciub in West street, over } : 
upop the goodness of things for our needs in the century ago, and are reproduced ies: 
business of living. Our only trouble is that we request of friends.] 
never make our drafts large enough.—Harry | Cpristmas! What's Christmas to me—a bo : 
the gutter, 
.---Lmpatience and fretting under trial does | with a mother at home sick—a sister—no |, 
but increase our suffering, whereas meek sub- nor butter, 
mission sanctifies all suffering, and fills the tor- | not evena sop—nor a turkey bone—nor x 
tured heart with peace and its anguish. Wor- nor a chair, 
ship him in every sorrow ; worship Himin deed | ang windows all broken—letting in lots « 
and word, but still more in humble and loving air! . 
acceptance of each pang and heartache.—A bbe | what’s Christmas to me—what I want is br: 
Guillore. : + | My sister half starved, and mother most «: 
----It has been well remarked, It is not said | f-)9 | work? don't 1! So do sister and mo: 
yg a ’ 
that after keeping God’s commandments, but in | | sei) papers—mother washes—to k eep | 
keeping them there is great reward. God has gether. 
linked these two things together, and no man | ow old do you ask? Just nine. I wish | 
can separate them—obedience and peace.—F. W. more. 
Robertson. Do you think I’d let mother and sister be | 
----Love me always, boy, whatever I do or | Noy a bit—1’m tough, I am. God knows | 
leave undone. And—God help me—whatever willing, 
you do or leave undone, I’ll love you. There | But its dreadful to go home with narry a sii 
shall never be a cloud between us for a day; n0,| My mother! she’s a good woman—the bes! 
sir, not for an hour. We're imperfect enough, all the land, 
of us, we needn’t be so bitter; and life is uncer- | But bad luck, sickness, troubles, on every laid 
tain enough at its safest, we needu’t waste its | Before we children came to share her cruel. eri 
opportunities.—Juliana Horatia Ewing. lot, : 
----Itis a pitiable desecration of such a nature | Then father went, I don’t remember him—1 a- 
as ours to give it upto the world. Some baser the merest tot; 
thing might have been given without regret; but | we went from bad to worse, times were bitt: 
to bow down reason and conscience, to bind them hard, excuse my crying 7 
to the clods of earth, to contract those faculties | Bus what's’ a chap to «do lies cantines?s almost 
that spread themselves out beyond the world, dying! 
even to infinity,—to contract them to worldly | Father! yes, he went away, for ought 1 know wa- 
trities,—it is pitiable, it is something to mourn and drowned; 
weep over.—Orville Dewey. He’s either dead—so mother says, or wander. 
----A woman requires no tutor to teach her above ground. 
love and tears.—Necker. ’ 
----Creation lives, grows, multiplies; man is | Say, mylad, look here, the storm is driving past 
but a witness.—Victor Hugo. God help the poor! 
---- Will not our own lamented and beloved be | Where’s your shelter? I'll go with you -see how 
there, in the array of happy spirits,? Will they you bunk on shore. 
not hail our coming with delight? Do they not | I’ma sailor man, and I come from foreign }:rts 
remember us now, even in the sight of God? For | I’ve a sister somewhere, God only knows, t! 
to see His face does not extinguish but perfect best of loving hearts. 
all holy loves. God’s love gathers up and per- | A sweet littie bird she was, too, as sure as youar 
fects all pure love like His own, all love that is born, 
for His sake. When we meet our beloved in Him | As light as light could be—yes—like tasse! | 
we shall both know and love them so as we have corn. 
neither kKuown nor loved before.—Henry Edward : 
Manning. Come down this alley, sir—don't run—don't hic: 
..--Friendship can only be bred in practice |, —!l’S only foolish Lem. — 
and be maintained by practice. Affection, nay | 1’™ Only a boy—no one strikes or kicks 1 
love itself, is no help at all to friendship. True, injures them. a ie 
active, productive friendship consists in keeping | Knck! why, the door’s ajar—they are waiti: «| 
equal pace in life; in my friend approving my -shuhstgnaee ; 
aims, while I approve his, and in thus moving | 2, Stranger, in, before the wind blows dow: : 
forward together steadfastly, however much our door. 
way of thought and life may vary.—Goethe. So they entered hand in hand—the elder ani t 
---When we cateh a glimpse of the infinite boy, 
beauty, purity, holiness,—not in us, butabove us, | ’T was a mean hovel, no fire, and yet the la 
—we have a sense of religion. When we look full of joy, 
constantly, steadily, deliberately, at this image of | Even to see those Starving ones, wretched as | 
perfect goodness, we become religious. The were, 
sight and worship of this supreme excellence is ; Huddled together for warmth, half naked 011 | 
reli ion.—James Freeman Clarke. floor; 
-..The memory must be cultivated, or the | But they were living, that was all, and the | 
progress will be slow indeed. We dare not for- heart grew bold 
get all His benetits. We cannot forget any of His | To think that some day he might save them 1 
benefits without being so much the poorer. The starvation and the cold. 
more we forget, the more we lose in power and ‘ 
enthusiasm. Every man has in the yesterday of | TM sailor man gazed on like one struck (uu 
his life some sacred spot at which he can rekindle | _, wee fear. 
his faith and gratitude, if only he revisits it.—J. E. | “'@4t God! Cicely, dear sister, that I shoul 
McFadyen. you here! 
-.--The man who prospers too easily is not And Nathan, what’s become of him, you: 
likely thereby to develop the finest type of char- |, 4ren’s father, is he dead? 
acter. In spiritual work immediate and abun- | @°4 Knows, dear John, darling brother, but | 
dant reaping tends sometimes to be productive sore afraid 
of spiritual pride, to a man’s own undoing and to | #€ went a voyage to India, good lad and hii-) 
the undoing, probably, of the work itself.—J. S. dear, 
Mayer And we hoped on and on, dear John, for mi 
----It is no delusion, uo dream of a hot brain, | ,,. Ye" | 
no error of a too confiding soul, that has made | That he’d come back and save us from | 
the children of God delight to trust in His Prov- tare 
idential aid. When God, in deed and in truth, is | BUt that brave boy alone, just nine year- 
present and dominant in the soul of a man, He has worked so cheertully. 
can, and He will givetothat soul a real guidance. | The sailo i i 
: : rinan st \ y y “7 he 
He will guide it, with the guidance of an eye who qiviek a = 
that seeth and foreseeth,_that knoweth what Dear Uncle John, he said I've tried and | 
is best for us and the world, and leadeth us in but I’m alittle bov you see; 
that way wherein, for our sakes, and the world’s, | God gave me hands to eeeintbet it’s bit 
itis best for us to go.—Henry Septimus Sutton. bitter cold— 
= mis ———— | And the little chap dozed off—so pinched anc + 
Brillia he looked, and old. 
nfs. Wake up, my hittie man. Give thanks to ‘ 
i Ritiam aS iy aE ee who led me to your home. 
When on the sea of life I sail His mercy was my meeting you on this bic > 
With weary longings and regret, Christmas morn, 
If all my countless efforts fail And mother, sister, uncle dear and little ): 
I must not fail to cast my net, bold, 
Waiting till One perchance comes nigh Were gathered close that Christmas nig!! 
To show me where the fishes lie. sheep within the fold. 
* O where shall I find rest?” F ge ; 
‘ —Forty-five tonsis the record weig!t 
Si ; 
ethane — pes pe . te by a pair of horses. This was in the =! 
own, of bark loaded on a sleigh 1 e. 
Through tangled woodland, tarn and town, ae - 
But found no rest.” 
“* Rest, thou ne’er shall find,” 
Answered Love to the Wind; CHEEKS LIKE ROSES 
“ For thou and I, and the great gray sea, 
May never rest till eternity 
Its end shall cm ea —Fenil Haig. Complexions Like Pearls 
as the t s ' 
e trial sore? Without the Use of 
Powders or Cosmetics 
HIS i , der? 
And so be pedestaled and triumph? Pray, T cette ae wonte 
—e us into no temptation, Lord!” and ‘among these woud: rf 
ea, but, iscoveries can be ciuss 
Lend such temptations by the Nesd ata one oe 
, Lng remedy purifies, bes 
es, preserves and resi 
the complexion. It rei 
—eeeentomaenten Pimples, freckles, blackhe: 
Forgive and forget--it is better Dr rani a 
s, lines 
f To fing all i feeling aside Bkin diseases, ete. Iéavins | 
an allow t e deep cankering fetter ekin clear, smooth and 5) 
Ki b « At bri: 
- heidi in your breast to abide; bark i nataral ot to t 
r step o’er life’s path will be lighter cheeks & mparts the tee } 
Pheer on load from your bosom is cast, eomn plexione tie” pres i 
ral auth 
wae sh nen Sky will seem brighter ities and is used by Stamos pared beanies. of the } 
oud of displeasure has passed. Pd ay caer remalte are obtained when 
r *Egypt- f 
ae ane —Robert Gray. fan Balm,” andin order that any person may be | 
ste ble to use this grand treatment at a moderate co-!. | 
will send to any address, all charges prepaid. ° 
arge trial bottle of the ** Face Bleach,” and a lars: | 
awaw: trial jar of the * Egyptian Balm,” together w''” ; 
| Just to k y3 my Book,” How 0 Sg ye ‘el 
9 Keep on hoping, though disappointments pedbaisde a erand oft 
> j 
, EXIOWV | 
Just to let a healing smite follow the teardrop’s| | MADAME A. RUPPERT, SPrctacisr 
, 
6 EB. 14th Street, New York City. 
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The Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 


No.3 VAN NESS PLACE, NEw York. 


Dr. RADWAY—With me your Relief has worked 
jaders. For the last three yu I have had fre- 
ent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes 
ending from the lumbar regions to my ankie 
at times to both lower limbs. : 
uring the time I have been afflicted I have 
«d almost all the remedies recommended b: 
se men and fools, hoping to find relief, but afi 
syed to be failures. 
have tried various kinds of baths, manipu- 
us, outward application of liniments too 
jyerous to mention, and Pewee of the 
st omnes physicians, all of which failed to 
come rele, 
ist September, at the urgent request of a 
d (who had been afflicted as myself) I was 
ced to try your remedy. Twas then suffer- 
earfully with one of my old turns. To my 
ise and delight the first spplicstion gave me 
after bathing and rubbing jthe parts 
ied, leaving the limbs in a warm glow’ 
ied by the Relief. Ina short time the pain 
cd entirely away. Although I have slight 
vlical attacks approaching a change of 
ther, I know now how to cure myself, and feel 
» master of the situation. . 
\DWAY’S READY RELIEF is my friend. I 
travel without a bottle in my valise. 
Yours truly, 
GEO. STARR, 
Emigrant Commissioner. 


D ms 


Sold by all Drugaists. 


RADWAY & CO., 
NEW YORK. 








Poetry. 


CHRISTMAS. 
rhough all outside the wild winds blow, 
And it is wintry weather, 
Beside the firelight’s rucdy glow, 
Dwell love and peace together. 


And sweetly mid the breaking dawa, 
rhe chimes so gayly ringing, 
tepeat anew the olden song, 
That heavenly hosts were singing. 
And if beneath the drifting snow, 
The buried flowers are sleeping, 
Each heart is still with joy aglow, 
A happy Christmas keeping. 


And when the light of day is low, 
To darker night declining, 
How fair beneath the mistletoe 
The Christmas candles shining. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
Merrimac, Mass. 


———_ <r —__—_———— 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


The way of the world is a wonderful way— 
Wonderful in its madness! 

’T is a mad endeavor from day to day 
That ends each night in sadness. 

For men are greedy to compass wealth 
With schemes unjust and vicious, 

Or seek for pleasures, by sun or stealth, 
And call their sins delicious! 


The way of the world is a sorrowful way— 
Sorrowful in its grieving! 

Tis a grievous fear that friends betray, 
And none is worth believing. 

For men will sell their honor for gain, 
And women their virtue give 

For ripples of joy on seas of pain 
That flood the years they live. 


The way of the world is a sickening way— 
Sickening in its meanness! 
’T Is a mean existence with husks alway 
To pallthe soul with leanness. 
Far better the ways of Christ, with peace, 
With rags, and a crust and cold! 
A little from God, with a heart content, 
Is better than hoards of gold! 
—F. W.S., in Atlanca Constitution. 
——— aa ial 
A GIRL OF POMPEII. 
A public haunt they found ber in; 
She lay asleep, a lovely child ; 
The only thing left undefiled 
Where all things else bore taint or sin. 





Her supple outlines fixed in clay 

The universal law suspend, 

And turn Time’s chariot back and blend 
A thousand years with yesterday. 


A sinless touch, austere, yet warm, 


Around her girlish figure pressed, 

Caught the sweet imprint of her breast, 
And held her, surely clasped from harm. 
Truer than work of sculptor’s art 


Comes this dear maid of long ago, 
Sheltered from woeful chance, to show 
A spirit’s lovely counterpart, 


And bid mistrustful men be sure, 
That form shall fate of flesh escape, 
And, quit of earth’s corruptions, shape 
Itself, imperishably pure. if 
—E. S. Martin. 
sais dill alg toes loans 
ANXIETY. 
raint hearts, who toil and pray, but doubt 
If God will grant! 
irs is the harvest who in trust 
Do sow and plant, | 
Nor ponder whether it will be 


Or full or seant. | 
} 


') once it fail, with diligence 
They sow again. 
Another year will surely bring 
The needed rain, 
le needed s in, to fill the fields 
With faller grain! 


¢ Lord of love may hear as though 
He heard us not. 

‘never yet the prayer of faith } 

Hath He forgot; | 

day His word will fruitful make 

Each waiting spot. | 


py they who quietly H 
Anticipate 
essing He will shower down, | 
Or soon or late! | 
il, they pray, aright; their faith 
His will can wait. | 
McEwen Kimball, in the New York | 
pendent. | 
FOR CHRIST™MAS. 
1y muse if she should lag today, 
‘poet, Heaven knows! { do not know 
ay; 
spired (IL think that word the thing), 
iy muse an airing, lightly on the wing. 





a story—i’ts soonest told in rhyme, 
old days commencing—“* Once upon a | 


ur Knees our children sat with awe, 
‘le tales we told, and strange sights we 


‘ Killer! Blind Fiddler! Mother Goose! 
'h—more fiction—all were brought in 


is no end to stories, if perchance the 
's once denied 
Vas put to bed, ’t was dreadful how he 


next morn eame round, the anxious 
's prayed 

had kept their darling safe through 
s dark shade. ; 
asleep, his hair so golden clustering 
his head, 

like Angel sunlight—a halo o’er the 


« live life o'er again, as aches creep o’er 
hes 
ren tell the same old stories to their 
i ones; 
heads pop up with faces full of fun, 
“red father almost wishes he had ne’er 
nN 


, old story—life is but a span, 
its love of family and help your fellow 


*e were and did, our children are and do, 
draw nearer and nearer to the Heavenly 
_ B. F. S. 





| choly condition that they neglected the good 


| exclaimed: ‘ Here’s to the health of my old 


| toast bv starting the chorus, “ For he’s a jolly 


| lieved to have been killed.” The people around 


| and went out into the night, he kne:’ not where. 


| some light out of the darkness, some hope out of 
| despair. Tom followed him, for men must act 


Miscellaneous, 


Sam’s Christmas. 
BY JOHN W. RYAN. . 

It was the night before Christmas, and he was 
coming home. Fromthe far West he telegraphed 
that he would come East to see the Yule log 
blaze and the festival candle burn. ; 

‘Let me have some of that potato-cake that 
Bridget used to make,” he put at the end of his 
dispatch, and the old family servant when this 
was read to her said: 

“ Faith, and he ought to have something better 
hor that, the crachture, after being out for a 
= yg Philippines, who live in the 

ps and ait rice six 
beside Sunday,” acsiscnas pas 

“So he = shall, Bridget,” replied the home- 
mother, Mrs. Thurston. ‘ We’ll have alittle sur- 
prise party for him, and have all his relations and 
intimate friends within call to welcome him.” 

“ That'll be foine intirely. ma’am, and 1’ll have 
to begin me cooking right off, so that there’ll 
be lashins’ of everything to ait and drink.” 

“You can save your strength forthe Christmas 
dinner, Bridget, but for the Christmas-eve gath- 
| ering we’ll have a caterer, and that will save you 
| & great deal of trouble.” 
| “It would n’t be the laist tro ble in the world 
anything ! could do for Master Samuel, but let 
the caterer bring his ice crames and his sherbits, 
,and his swale-eakes, and I’ll give the boy 

something fit to ait the next day, something 

substantial thatll make him forget ‘he was 
ever hungry amoug thim yaller dwarfs that 
| he wint out to tache.” S 
And now the night had come when his arrival 
| Was anxiously expected. The guests had all 
assembled, and at every passing footstep there 
was a shout “There he is,” but as the sound 
passed and died away in the distance, there 
were litule sighs of disappointment from brothers, 
sisters and cousins, and the company returned 
to their somewhat forced merriment, hoping that 
the next ten or fifteen minutes would bring a 
welcome ring of the door bell. Nine o’clock came, 
and the expected prodigal son, as some one so 
jocosely called him, did not appear. 

“ Oh, these Western trains are always late the 
night before a holiday,” said Uncle Arthur, who 
had been «# great traveler and knew all about the 
haps and mishaps of railroad management. 

**So they are, so they are,” echoed Sam’s 
father, who had never been a hundred miles from 
his native city, and could no more decipher ‘a 
time-table than he could read hieroglyphics ona 
pyramid. 

And ‘Su they are, so they are,” murmured 
every one else, though the festivities in which 
they were engaged seemed like the play of 
“ Hamlet”? with the Danish prince left out. 

Ten o’clock struck and still the absent one had 
not returned, 

**Perhaps he won’t come until morning,” re- 
marked Mrs. Moulton. “Of course he did not 
know you would all be here, and he may have 
stayed over in New York to see some old college 
chums.” 

“ That would n’t be a bit like Sam,” returned 
his father. **He’s a good deal like me. When 
he says he’ll do a thing, he does it.” 

* Yes, he’s a chip of the old block,’’ whispered 
one of Sam’s sisters, ‘‘ though father did promise 
to mail a letter for me last month, and kept it in 
his pocket for a week.” 

“ Well,” asked Sam's younger brother Tom, 
*“ why can’t we begin on the eatables? The ice 
cream has been dished up this half hour, and it 
will be only fit to drink if we wait much longer.” 

**T never saw such a hungry boy in my life,” 
said Aunt Priscilla from the country. ‘* When he 
comes up to the farm he keeps me baking all the 
time. I call him the great American pie-eater.” 

* Yes, he’s one of the kind you ’d rather board 
for a week than a fortnight,” said Mr. Thurston. 

“Oh, I don’t begrudge him what he puts into 
| |is stomach, butif he doesn’t end up by becom 
| ing a. confirmed dyspeptic, my nameis not Pris- 

cilla.’”’ 
| “ Allright, Aunty,” answered Tom. “‘ Sufficient 
| unto the dayis the evil thereof’ Just take my 
arm and I’tl show you how a fashionable caterer 
| spreads a feast at so much a plate. I’m not 
| allowed to give the price, but it’s enormous, like 
my appetite.” 
There wasa general movement toward the 











whose hunger had been sharpened by delay. 


Eleven o’clock rang out from a neighboring | the hall an’ see their tree! Little Freddy he 


steeple and still no Sam. 


| ‘Too bad, too bad,” murmured Grandmother | jest stood an’ clapped his hands, while his sister 
White, who had sat up long past her usual hour | kep gayin’, ‘How lovely it is! Oh, it m’t it 
tor retiring. ‘I knew something disagreeable | pegutifulg? Then Freddy he screeches out: 


was going to happen. I dreamed that I losta 
tooth last night, and that always means mis- 
fortune.”’ 

“*T didn’t know she had one to lose,” remarked 
| Tom bejind his napkin. “J thought all her 
| masticators were boughten ona plate.” 

And the old lady, oblivious of the fact that her 
personal belongings were being criticised, went 
on to relate how a dream of hers had once come 
true, and got ber hearers into such a melan- 


things spread before them, when suddenly to 
counteract the prevailing gloom, Dick Chester 


schoolmate, Sam Thurscon, and followed up the 


good fellow.””, This was in full blast when a cry 
outside hushed the song into silence. It was 
piercing, insistent, often repeated, and bore this 
message : 

. “Extra Evening Mercury, train wrecked on 
the T. and W. road; all the passengers be- 


the board sat with blanched faces. No one dared 


| tees ‘ | havethe kindest o’ hearts, you just remember 
dining-room at this, as the hostess and Uncle | 
| Arthur led the way, and soon the edibles began | tne others in doin’ somethin’ for them little folks. 
to disappear before the attacks of the guests, | 





speak until Mrs. Thurston sobbed: ‘* That’s the 
train my pour boy was on.” 


The father said nothing. He put on his hat {the children were loaded down with presents, 
an’ me an’the other two women were about | forward by Dr. T. J. J.Seeas tending to prove 
to go down stairs to take up the supper when the | that “marble is in reality a fluid of enormous 
door of the hall opened and a strange man | viscosity.” In an old Washington cemetery a 
stepped in. When he saw the children he give a | white marble slab two inches thick, thirty-five 
kind of a little outery, an’ the next minute he was | inches wide and seventy inches long is supported 


He only felt that he must do something, bring 


while women weep. 
And the girls gathered around the stricken 


| mother, and one of them crept closer than all 


others and said: 
“ Itis not true, it is not true!” 
But still the ery of disaster, now growing 


| fainter and fainter, was heard along the frozen 


streets, and even the late revellers from the 


message of death was borne pon the air to their 
dulled and bewildered senses, and one cried: 

**Shut up, fellows! It may be our turn next, so 
let us respect the pocr chaps that aregone. They 
may have been better men than we with people 
to love and care for.” 

Then with uncertain steps they went on silent 
as the tomb te the poor den in some cheap 


| lodging-house that they called home. 


Within the house there were tears where there 
should have been laughter, and the poor words 
of comfurt and sympathy, though well meant, 
seemed commonplace in the face of a great 
sorrow. 

Twelve shocks of sound came dismally across 
the square, yet no one in that little group wished 
another a ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 

Up the plank-walk of the yard at the last stroke 
there was a sound of heavy footsteps crunching 
the snow, and thena pull at the bell. All this was 
ominous in the stillness of this early morning, 
and each one hesitated to answer the summons, 
until, at last, the girl who was nearest to the weep- 
ing mother arose to meet whatever evil was to 
come. 

The door swung back and then a joyous voice 
cried: 

“Why, Faith, are you here? ” 

** And is it really you. Sam? ” came in answer, 
as two young figures were locked in a long 
embrace. 

“ Oh, stop that nonsense,” shouted Tom, glee-. 
fully, who was behind with his father. ‘“ Let 
somebody else have a chance to welcome the 
returning hero. Here’s mother.” 

And then Sam had his arms around the little 
woman who had given him birth, and Mr. Thurs- 
ton exclaimed: 

* That’s right, my boy. You can have lots of 
girls, but only one mother.” 

Then some one said ‘* Merry Christmas,” and 
the shout went from one to another as they 
thought of the God-man who had raised the 
widow’s son from the dead. 

‘It seems like a miracle,” said the grandmother, 
‘when she came in for her share of the unex- 
pected greeting. 

“Oh, there is nothing miraculous about my 


| tree, an’ loto’ little flags to stick in among the 


being here now,” sald Sam. ‘I missed the train 
on the ‘T. and W..,’ and had to take one two 
hours later on the ‘X and V.’” 

** Well, Providence was watching over my boy 
anyway,” sald the mother, as Faith sat down at 
the piano and a@ Christmas carol with the 
words: ‘“ Unto thee a child is born.” 


_ Douth’s Department. 


A CHILD’s CABOL. 
He was once a child like me, 
Lord of all the earth you see, 
Why then should I not rejoice, 
Sing of Him with all my voice. 











For He came from far away, 
On this blessed Christmas Day, 
So I might be near to Him, 
Close as any Cherubim. 


Came to be my brother sure, 
With a love that must endure, 
Came, that on some Christmas night 
I should live with Him in light. 
J. W. R. 


a> 
o> 


Singing River’s Christmas. 


Ma’am Hickey's accuunt of the Christmas tree 
at Singing River is so much more interesting than 
any account I could give of it, that I think it best 
to let her tellabout in her own way: 

“You see, Big Dan an’ Joe Burke got back all 
right the middle of the afternoon the day before 
Christmas. They looked like a pair.o’ pack .ped- 
lers, an’ they were about fagged ont, fon they 
had had a herd time of it, pullin’ up over the 
mountain trail in a snowstorm. Joe said be 
didn’t think he could have dragged himself 
another mile for love nor money. He had two 
big turkeys on his back, besides a great lot of 
other things. 

‘Well, the men in the camp had been busy, 
too. They bad cut a big pine an’ set it upin the 
hall over the postoffice, an’ the way they had 
dec’rated the hall with evergreens was beautiful. 
You couldn’t see an inch of the ugly bare logs 
nor of the bare rafters. They set to an’ scrutbed 
the floor an’ washed the winders, an’ strung up & 
lot o’ red, white and blue buntin’ I happened to 
have in the house, an’ I tell you the little oid hall 
did look scrumptious. I kep’ the children in the 
kitchen with me, where | was makin’ pies an’ cake 
an’ doughnuts most o’ the time I give ’em dough 
to muss with, and let ‘em scrape the cake dishes, 
an’ tried to keep ’em interested all the time, so 

hey wouldn’t ask abont their pa. 

“When Big Dan an’ Joe got back,the other 
men had a great time riggin’ up the tree. We 
was afeerd they wouldn’t be able to buy Christ- 
mas-tree candles in Crystal City; but, my land! 
they got about ten dozen of ’em, an’ no end 0’ 
tinsel an’ shiny balls an’ things to hang on the 





vergreen decorations. We had no end 0’ com- 
mon taller candles on hand, an’ the men were 
perfectly reckless with ’em. I reckon they put 
as many as two hundred of ’em up around the 
room. An’ what did they do but go an’ rig Big 
Dan up as Santy Claus! They wrapped him up 
ina big bearskin one o’ the boys had, an’ put 
about a quart o’ flour on his long, bushy 
whiskers to whiten ’em, an’ they put a big 
fur cap on his head, and he did look for 
all the world like Santy his own self. Yes; 
an’ he had a string o’ sleigh bells they got at 
the stage-oftice stable; an’ them boys ackshully 
cut a hole in the roof so Santy Claus could come 
down through it! La, if you want things carried 
through regardless, you let a lot o’ Rocky 
Mountain boys take it in hand. They won’t stop 
at nothin.’ I reckon they’d h’isted off the hull 
roof if it had been necessary to make the appear- 
ance of Santy true to life. Such fun as the boys 
had over it all! An’ of all the capers they cut 
up! Seemed like they were all boys once more! 
Me an’ Ann Dickey an’ Mary Ann Morris were 
the only women in the camp, an’ we had our 
hands full gittin’ up the Christmas supper we 
intended havin’ after the tree. Mind you, there 
wasn’t a child in camp but just them two pore 
little orphans, an’ all that fuss was on their 





account. If you think rough miner boys can’t 
that. Every man seemed to be tryin’ to outdo 


** Well, I jest wisht you could have seen them 
children when the time come for ’em to go up to 


gave a yell o’ joy that most split our ears. an’ he 


‘Oh, there’s my choo-choo engine! Goody!’ 
An’ how little Elsie’s eyes did shine when she 
saw no less than three dolls on the tree for her- 
self. There was enough stuff on that tree fora 
hull Sunday-school, tor the men had been that 
reckless in sendin’ to Crystal City for things. i 


“hen I wisht you could have seen those chil- ing the gun at the desired target and firing it 
dren when Big Dan’ come in all rigged up as | when ready. 


Santy Claus! That was the capsheaf o’ the bull 


proceedin’s! First we heard his bells outside, Hadersleben tried to stimulate gout by allowing 
an’ him callin’ out, ‘ Whoa there!’ like as if he | some bees to sting his foot. When he presented 
was talkin’ to his reindeers. Then he ellm UP | himself with his swollen limb at the mustering 
the ladder the boys had set outside, an’ pres-| station he was enrolled as a mounted artillery- 
ently down he came through the hole in the roof. | man, 


I jest thought little Fred’s eyes would pop clean 


out o’ his head when that part o’ the show come tography, the pictures being important not only 


off! An’ what fun there was when old Santy | ; 


went around givin’ the boys all sorts of ridicu- A public museum of photographs of geological 
lous presents! He give old Tim Thorpe a tiny | features was suggested about four years ago, 
chiny doll, au’ big Jack Ross a jumpin’-jack, an’ | and, acting on this idea, a committee of the 
Ben Anderson a set o’ little pewter dishes; an’ he | pyj ish Association has now accumulated in 
fetched me a great bigi old pipe, when they | London a great collection of valuable material. A 
knowed I hated the very sight c’one, I tell you, | ciccted series of twenty-two of the photographs 


it was real fun! ! 


“ Well, the things had all been distributed. an’ | other issues. 


man ship Christine had a singular experience 


north latitude 0°, 30s, west longitude 29°, 36s, a 
point in the neck between the North and Sonth 
Atlantic oceans, not far from St. Paul Island. 
As they were exchanging signals both the ves- 
sels were severely shaken, the shocks being 
communicated through the water and making the 
ships’ compasses oscillate violently for a period 
of forty seconds. ; 


coast fortifications are so designed and con- 
structed as to throw into the power of one man, 


Historical. 


-—A very successful American dramatist of 
the early theatrical period in this country was 
John. Burk, whose tragedy of ‘ Bunker. Hill,” 
notwithstanding that it was totally lacking in 
literary merit, proved almost « gold-mine for the 
author. Tins play was printed in 1817, and is 
described by a contemporary as a most execrable 
tragedy of the Grub-street kind. Yet Burk was, 
in many respects, a man of talent and genuine 
dramatic instincts. 

——About the dandy of the Regency of that 
Prince of Wales who was afterward George IV., 
there was a certain politeness, accompanied by 
unbounded selfishness, extravagance and gen- 
eral recklessness. They were “bloods” us well 
as dandies; of a different stamp to the effeminate 
macaronis. The ‘ssloon” being an essential 
ingredient in theatrical amusements, described 
so minutely in the adventures of “Tom and 
Jerry,” it will be understood that refinement of 
bearing or manners was scarcely in vogue. Mr. 
Boaden notes that even the behavior of gentle- 
men in the boxes had grown boorish; loud talk- 
ing, hectoring, quarrels and putting the feet up 
on the seats, being among the customs and 
habits of men of fashion. 

——The Emperor Hadrian and Alexander Sev- 
erus honored their favorite dogs with public 
funerals, continuing but a tradition so firmly 
established as to deserve the scorn of satirists. 
Petronius, among others, puts in the mouth of 
Trimaicion orders to the architect who was to 
build his mausoleum that a figure of his favorite 
lapdog be put at the foot of his own statue, to- 
— with the paraphernaiia of his status and 
glory. 

-— Alfred the Great’s candle-clock was made 
in this manner: He procured seventy-two penny- 
weights of: wax, which were made into six 
candles, each twelve inches long, with the divis- 
fons distinctly marked. These lit, one after the 
other, lasted twenty-four hours. They were 
tended by the king’s chaplains. In order to pro- 
tect the candles from the wind, Alfred finally 
fashioned the first lantern. 

——Very early in the history of Rome we find 
mention both of boys’ and girls’ schools. Plu- 
tarch seems to imply that even Romulus and 
Remus went to school in Gabii, and the unhappy 
Virginia was on her way to school-when her _pre- 
cocious beauty attracted the fatal notice of 
Appius Claudins. Vifginia, however, was of 
plebian rank, and her mother was dead. 

Curious Facts. 

-——The same species of flower never shows 
more than two of the three colors, red, yellow 
and blue. Roses, for instance, are found red and 
yellow, but never blue; verbenas are red and 
blue, but not yellow; pansies are yellow and blue, 
but never red. ' 

——The Jews of Palestine are entirely de- 
scended from Jews who returned to that land 
froin Europe. Most of them speak a corrupt 
form of the German language. 

——Observing a young fox chasing cats ina 
densely populated part of Halifax, England, one 
of the local constables seized reynard and took 
him to the police station. 

——The head and antlers of a magnificent 
specimen of the extinct great lrish deer have 
been found in a bog near Limerick. The horns 
measured nine feet six inches from tip to tip, 
and the head is the finest ever discovered. 

—aA French scientist has concluded that 
oxidized metals are finally transformed agair 
into ore and will ultimately collect under ground 
for future miners to dig vp. 

——If you take the salt out of sea water you 
deprive it of one-thirtieth of its weight. 

—tThe average decrease of temperature is one 
degree for every three hundred feet above sea 
level. but is more rapid in the higher strata of the 
air. At the top of Ben Nevis it is 154 degrees 
colder than at the bottom. 

—For the first time in thirty-three years the 
Postoffice Department is about to use the Ameri- 
can flag in a design for a postage stamp. It will 
appear on the new two-cent stamp which will 
before long be issued along with new adhesives 
of the other denominations now in use. Dies are 
already prepared for some of the designs and 
others are in preparatio”. 

——The British steamer Homer and the Ger- 











while ‘‘ speaking ” one another on July 20, in 


——The mountings for ship guns and guns in 
n so far as possible, the whole control of direct 


—To avoid conscription a young German at 


—Even geology is being advanced by pho- 


n instruction, but as records for noting changes. 


1as been published, to be followed soon by two 


—-A unique phenomenon has been brought 
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| down on his knees before ’em with an arm around 

| each chitd, an’ he was kissin’ first one an’ then 

| the other. We all jest stared at each other when 
little Elsie clapped her hands together and said: 

| “* Why, papa.’ 

| “ An’ that ’s jest who it was! The man named 


Miller, who had died a few days before, wasa 
| closed saloons hushed their noisy ribaldry as the | cousin o’ the children’s pa. It seemed that this 
cousin o’ the name of Miller had been sent to 
meet the children, because their pa had been | 





sick an’ was n’t hardly strong enough to come 
away over to Singin’ River for them. He lived 
in a little camp only about twenty miles away, 
| but it was a hard road to travel for a well man, 
even. So this cousin he come, an’ from all we 
could make out, he had lost his way in a storm, 
an’ had laid out a night an’ got so chilled it had 
| brought on pneumonia. When he did n’t come 
' back with the children after two or three days, 
; their pa got oneasy, an’ he set out himself to see 
| what was the matter. He was n’t hardly fit to 
travel, but he come anyhow, an’ he was all 
tuckered out when he got to Singin’ Kkiver. 
| Then he was so nervous an’ kind o’ wrought up 
that no one thought it to his shame that he jest 
broke clean down an’ laughed and cried by turns, 
kind o’ hystericky like, over the children. 

‘* We did have the best time at the supper! A 
storm had come up, an’ the wind was roarin’ an’ 
howlin’ in the canon an’ up an’ down the Singin’ 
River an’ the sleet was dashin’ ag’in the winder- 
lights; but that jest made it seem more cheery 
and comfortable in the cabin, witha roarin’ fire 
o’ pine knots in the big fireplace at one end o’ the 
cabin, an’ the tea-kettle singin’ on my big shinin’ 
stove at the other end. Mr. Miller he set be- 
tween the two children, an’ h’d hug an’ kiss 
’em between times. We made him stay two 
whole weeks in Singin’ River to rest up an’ git 
real well, and then a hull passel o’ the boys went 
with him to get the children home. The boys 
rigged up a sled, an’ tuk turns drawin’ Elsie an’ 
Freddy over the trails an’ away up over Red Bira 
Mountain. I reckon it was a ride they won’t 
ever forgit; an’ none of us that were there will 
ever in this world forgit that Christmas on the 
Singin’ River.”—J. L. Harbour, in St. Nicholas. 





— In Greenwich records for sixty-one years, a 
warm summer has been followed by a severe 
winter in nine cases, and by a mild one In nineteen ; 
a@ cold summer by a severe winter in seventeen 
cazes, and by a mild one in twelve. Of summers. 
both wet and cold, the mean temperature being 
be'ow 60.5° F., nine were followed by severe win 
ers and only three by mild winters. 








on four posts, whose inner edges are fifty-two 
inches apart, and in about fifty years the slab has 
become so bent by its own weight that its centre 
is more than three inches lower than its ends. 


cessfully transplanted after being k 

days, but in the rather gruesome Te Pag of 
this Russian physiologist rhythmical contractions 
for an hour have been excited in the hearts taken 


from many children from twen' 
— ty to thirty hours 


Hotes and Queries, 


CHRISTMAS.—“ X.”: Yuletide has been held 
as @ sacred festival by numberiess nations. 
Christians hold Dec. 25as the anniversary of the 
birth of Jesus. China, on the same day, cele- 
brates the birth of Buddha, son of Maya. The 
Druids held during the winter solstice the festival 
of Nolagh. Egypt held that Horus, son of Isis, 
was born toward the close of December. Greece 
celebrated in the winter solstice the birth of 
Ceres, Bacchus and Hercules. Numerous Indian 
tribes keep Yuletide as a religious festival. 
Persia at the same period honors Mithra. Rome 
celebrates on Dec. 25 the festival “ Natalis Solis 
Invicta.” Scandinavia held at Yuletide the 
festival called Jul, in honor of Freya, son of 
Odin, etc. 

ABOUT THE HEART.—“ Albert”: The human 
heart is practically a force pump about six inches 
in length and four inches in diameter. It beats 
seventy times per minute, 4200 times per hour, 
100,800 times per day, and 36,792,000 times per 
year, and 2,575,440,000—say, two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five million four hundred 
and forty thousand —times in seventy years, 
which is “ man’s appointed three-score years and 
ten.” At each of these beats it forces 2} ounces 
of blood through the system, 175 ounces per 
minute, 656} pounds per hour, or 7.03 tons per 
day. All the blood in the body, which is 
about thirty pounds, passes through the heart 
every three minutes. This little organ pumps 
every day what is equal to lifting 122 tons one 
foot high, or one ton 122 feet high—that is, one 
ton to the top of a forty-yard mill chimney, or 
sixteen persons seven score each to the same 
height. During the seventy years of a man’s life 
this marvelous little pump, without a single | 
moment’s rest, night or day, discharges the enor 
mous quantity of 178,850 tons of blood. 











Home Dressmaking. 
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Himes by May Manten. 





P wers, Chemise and 


3722 Cloth Doll ana Vas "ete gh "ag 
’ ne 
Outht. long. i 
Cloth Doll with Outht. 3722. 
Consisting of Three-Piece Skirt, Shirt Waist, Box 
Coat and Tam O’Shanter. 

The doll itself is of heavy unbleached muslin or 
twill, and is carefully shaped, but easily made. The 
Stuffing may be bran, sawdust, cotton-batting or wool 
Clippings. The features can be painted or embroid- 
ered, as preferred ; an expert with the brush can also 
Supply flesh tints, but the wee mother will never 
hotice the omission when that cannot be accom- 
plished. Thegarmentsare as perfectly designed as 
are all large models. The skirt includes a shapely 
front and circular sides. The waist is a regulation 
shirt, with the latest style bishop sleeves. The 
double-breasted coat is cut on the smartest box model 
with rolling collar and revers, and the wee hat is a 
veritable Tam O’Shanter. 

To cut the doll, 3 of a yard of material will be 
required ; to cut the skirt and coat, 1j yards 21 inches 
wide or 4 yards 44 inches wide; to cut the shirt waist, 
& yard 21 inches wide or 3 yard 32 inches wide, and to 
cut the hat 3 yard in any width. 

The pattern, 3722, is cut in one size only, the doll 
measuring about twenty-two inches when finished. 

Doll’s Wardrobe Consisting of Dress, 

Guimpe, Petticoat, Drawers, Chemise 
and Under-Waist. No. 4002. 
The outfit illustrated is all that is required for quite 








THROWING THE SLIPPER.—“ Marion”: The 
custom you inquire about originated in France. 
An old woman seeing the carriage of her young 
king—Louis XIII.—passing on the way from 
church where he had jifst been married, took off 
her shoe and flinging it at his coach, cried out, 
“*Tis all { have, your Majesty, but may the 
blessings of God go with it.” 


THE HANDs.—‘ Clerk”: Much of the work 
that is now done with the right hand could be 
done as well with the left if that member were 
sufficiently trained, and the division of labor thus 
made possible would not only result in more 
efficient work, but in an increased quantity of it. 
It is, of course, very evident that when both 
hands are equally dexterous they may be used 
a'ternately, and the worker need never stop for 
rest for as soon as one hand gets tired he can 
use the other. Slight practice will work wonders. 
Write the alphabet through five times a day 
with your left hand for a month, and at the end of 
that time you will be surprised to find that you 
can write as well with your left hand as with 
your right. 


not a good thing. It is a sign that life and 
growth are not going on properly. Man is the 
longest of all in arriving at maturity. The in- 
ferior races are more precocious than the supe- 
rior, as is seen in the children of the Esquiniaux, 
negroes, Cochin-Chinese, Japanese, Arabs, etc., 
who are, up to acertain age, as vigorous and al- 
most as intellectual as the Europeans. Teachers 
find the negro children of South America as 
bright up toa certain time in their lives as the 
whites, but when they reach a certain stage of 
development they do not seem to go any further. 
Precociousness becomes less and less in .propor- 
tion to the advance made by any race in civiliza- 
tion—a fact which is illustrated by the lowering 
of the standard for recruits, which has been 
made necessary in France twice during the 
present century, by the decreasing rapidity of 
the growth of the youth of the country. Pre- 
cocity is often produced by the hothouse educa- 
tion of children by keeping them too much in- 
doors and in hot rooms, over books, with too 
little attention to physical culture. 

THE CALENDAR.—“ K”’: In countries at fone 
time or now under the rule of the Pope, only one 
change of the calendar has Sbeen made since 
the time of Christ. During the sixth century, 
Dionysius Parvulus devised the present plan of 
dating from what he calculated was the date of | 
Christ’s birth; but this was not a change in the 
calendar. The only change was made by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1582; he made this because the 
Julian calendar did not keep time with the sun, 
so that in 1582 it was ten days behind the sun. | 
This calendar is now used by all the Western | 
nations except Russia; and that country is about 
to adopt it. 


Popular Science. 


—Dueling is made a saie pastime by Dr. 
Devillers of Paris, who has provided a kind of 
chalk bullet that leaves only a harmless mark 
where it hits. 

——Persons threatened with cataract of the 





PRECOCIOUSNESS.—“ Mater”: Precocity is 


an extensive wardrobe. The little garments are all 
cut with precision, and are shaped on exactly the 
lines employed for children’s clothes. The under 
clothing is designed for cambric or long clo*h with 
trimming of narrow lace or needlework. The chemise 
is as dainty as may be, and is drawn up by means of 
harrow ribbon run through lace beading. The under- 
waist is correctly shapea and buttoned at the back. 
At its lower edge are buttons, by means of which the 
shapely drawers can be attached. The drawers are 
modelled after those made for small human folk, and 
close at the sides by means of buttons and button- 
holes. The petticoat is simply straight. but amply 
full and attached to a fitted body portion. The frock, 
as illustrated, is made of dotted cashmere in baby 
blue and is trimmed with narrow velvet ribbons. 
The waist 1s full. in baby style, with a shaped bertha 
and short puffed sleeves. As shown, it is wornjwith- 
out the guimpe, but can be high of neck and long of 
sleeves by adding the guimpe. which should be made 
of ‘white India linen or lawn, with yoke of lace or 
tucking. 

To cut this outfit for a doll 18 inches in height z 
yards of material 27 inches wide or 3 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required for the frock, with 3 yards for 
bertha; 1 yard 36 inches wide for the underclothing ; 
2 yards %6 inches wide and 3} yards of lace 18 inches 
wide for guimpe. 

The pattern. 4002, is cut in sizes for dolls of 14, 18 
and 22 inches in height, measured from head to foot. 








4307 Seven Gored 


Skirt. 22 te 20 waist. 4308 Monte Carlo 


Coat, 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Seven-Gored Skirt. 4:07. 
With Inverted Plaits Stitched to Form “ Slot 
Seams ” and Strap Trimming. 

The skirt is shaped with seven gores, with plaits at 
the edges which meet and are stitched to form slot 
seams to flounce depth, from which point they fall 
free and provide ample flare. The back fits snugly, 
without fullness at the top, in habit style, flaring at 
the lower edge. The straps are stitched to position 
over the seam in back and at the centre of the other 
gores, but can be omitted when a plain effect is 
preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10 yards 21 inches wide, 93 yards 27 inches wide, 
63 yards 44 inches wide or 5g yards 52 inches wide, 
when material has figure or nap; 5$ yards 44 inches 
wide, 4§ yards 52 inches wide when material has 
neither figure nor nap, with 19 yards of silk for 
straps. 

The pattern, 4307. is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Woman's “ Monte Carlo” Coat. 4308. 
The coat is fitted by means of shoulder and under- 
arm seams. The fronts fit easily and the semi-loose 
back has an inverted plait at the centre. Over the 





eye are cautioned by Dr. George Wherry against 
the use of sugar. Opacity of the lens has been | 
found to follow the administration of much sugar | 
to fishes and certain other animals. 
The green vegetable growth discovered by | 
a German physician is believed to be not rare in | 
the contents of the stomach. It consists of two | 
kinds of cells, as seen under the microscope, 
but is believed to represent various forms of 
algae that are introduced with drinking water 
and food, and develop inthe presence of acid. 
The growth has been noticed chiefly in cases of 
considerable acidity of the stomach. It is re- | 
markable that these new algae are favored by 
an excess of hydrochloric acid, while the ordi- 
nary algae of stagnant water are killed if a little 
hydrochloric acid is added. Just how important 
a part this vegetation plays is yet to be learned. 
-—It has been demonstrated that freshly dug 
peat may contain as much as ninety per cent. of 














——Smalpox is found by a British health of- 
ficer to be much influenced by the weather, and 
the conditions that tend toincrease its prevalence 
are absence of sunshine, short days, temperature | 
i below 50° F. and excessive humidity. | 


——French alcoho., from the beet root, is found | 
to cost about twice as much as the alcohol ob- 
tained in Germany from the Irish potato. As 
the latter cannot be economically cultivated in | 
France, it is suggested that the Jerusalem arti- | 
choke be substituted. This tuber can be cheaply 
cultivated, is not affected by dryness or damp- 
ness, has no maladies, can be harvested at any 
time, and on ordinary soil will produce nearly 
three hundred gallons of alcohol per acre. The 
by-products—pulp, leaves, etc., for fodder—should 
nearly pay the cost of cultivation. Under such 
conditions, it is predicted that alcohol will take 
the place of oil for domestic and industrial burn- 
ing, aud may even compete with coal for heat- 
ing. 

—tThe beautiful and familiar curves produced 
when iron filings are scattered on a glass plate | 
over a magnet are preserved indefinitely by the 
new process of M. Korobow. A piece of glass or 
paper is coated with a film of paraffine, when the 
filings are made to arrange themselves in the 
usual way, and gentle heating causes them to 
become fixed. lf desired the paraffine may be 
then painted white, bringing the black curves out 
sharply against a white ground. 

——The study and teaching ia the medical 
schools of the actual influence of the mind In 
causing and curing disease is urged by Dr. A. T. 
Schofield, an English physictan. At present this 
important field is left to religious fanatics and 
quacks, and no line is drawn between fact and 
fancy. 

— The death of a complex ‘organism, we are 
told, is a less-simple process than is generally be- 
lieved. Not all the cells lose their vital powers 
at once, and the various organs of the lower ani- 
mals have been made to perform their functions 
in the physiological laboratories after the creature 
itself has ceased to live, it being quite possible in 
this way to make kidneys secrete, hearts beat 
and muscles contract for hours. By injections of 
@ warmed saturated saline solution of oxygen, 
Dr. Kuhabko has made the heart of a rabbit to 
beat for hours and days. Hitherto the separated 
part of the human body that has shown vitality 











has been the skin, of which pieces have been suc 


| dug, yield the calorific value of at least one ton 


| output of one hundred thousand-horse power in 


water, and that air-dried turf may still have 
fifteen to thirty per cent. of water, while giving 
as much as one-half to two-thirds of the heating 
power of an equal weight of superior coal. A 
report on a “carbonized peat fuel” estimates 
roughly that ten tons of raw material, freshly 


of fairly good coal. These figures give a basis 
for interesting speculations, and one conclusion 
is that the peat of Ireland could give an annual 


electric energy for 1250 years. 


TO MAKE A PRIZE WINNER OF YOUR HORSE, 








GLOSSERINE IS THE BEST ARTI- 
CLE FOR H!t8S TOILET. 


A simple scientific preparation, perfectly harm 
less, yet one of the most delightful stab'e ne 
cessities for caring for a horse to keep him 
WELL, STBONG and ACTIVE. GLoss- 
ERINE will not blemish or remove the hair. Its 
effects are absorbent, alterative, penetrative and 
antiseptic, and it is the only preparation capable 
of cleansing the skin, the same time strengthen- 
ingthe muscles and easing contracted cords, 
whieh are frequent after driving. The success 
with which this fluid is used in cases of eruptions 
endorses it as one of the most valuable remedies 
for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. Bath- 
mgand shampooing after dri.ing cleanses the 
animal and prevents it from contracting any dis- 
ease, so liable to follow while eruptions and 

erms are permitted to remain on the skin. 
ft will be found valuable after driving. Price $2. | 
C. N. CRITTENTON COMPANY, 
115 Fuiton St.. New York. 





shoulders are arranged the double capes and at the 
neck is a deep rolling collar, that can be raised for 
protection when desired. The sleeves are in bell 
shape and slashed at the outside, so allowing the full 
ones of the waist to be worn beneath without injury. 

The quantity of material required-for the medium 
Size is 53 yards 21 inches wide or 2g yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4308, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





4310 Waist with 
Plaited Bo ero, 
32 to 36 bust. 


4 09 Girl's French 
Dress, 2 to 10-yrs, 


Girls’ French Dress. 4309. 
Perforated for Square Neck. 

The dress is made with a fitted body lining over 
which the full waist is gathered at yoke depth. The 
yoke and straps are finished separately and arranged 
to close with the waist at the centre back. The 
sleeves are tucked at'their upper portions, the fullness 
forming full puffs at the elbows where they are gath- 
ered into deep cuffs. The neck is finished with a 
standing collar. The straight skirt is simply gathered 
at the upper edge and seamed to the waist. The 
sleeves can be finished at elbow length and the neck 
cut square, if preferred, the pattern providing this 
outline. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 5 yards 21 inches wide,4 yards 27 
inches wide or 23 yards 43 inches wide, with 1} yards of 
all-over lace for yoke with straps. 

The pattern, 4309, is cut in s zes for girls of 2, 4,6, 8 
and 10 years of age. 

Woman’s Waist with FPiaited Bolere. 
: 4310. 

The waist consists of a fitted lining on which the 
full blouse is arranged at yoke depth, the plaited 
bolero being attached to the lower edge of the drop 
yoke. The sleeves have fitted linings on which the 
puffs and circular frills are arranged to flare freely 
and fashionably below the elbows, stitched bands 
and ornaments concealing the seams. The neck is 
finished with a novel and becoming collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 34 yards 21 inches wide or Jj yards 44 inches 
wide,with 34 yards 21 inches wide or 1} yards 44 inches 
wide for under bodice and under-sleeves. 

The pattern, 4510, is cut in sizes for a 32,34 and 3%- 
inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 





‘cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
; shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 


name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH 


MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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; some plants that are grown for foli:. 4, 

Zbe Horse ; ee | as lettuce. The lettuce stood 1. eet 

. itl e sand weighed more. Most pla... tend 
_ | toward a taller growth under the |j. : 





Profit in Draft Horses. 

The market for draft horses is sure, steady 
and reliable. They are needed for heavy 
work in the cities, and the demand exceeds 
the supply. Farmers can raise them and 
an expert is not needed to train them. For 
market purposes nothing is better than a 
pure-bred Percheron, which makes the per- 
fect heavy horse for city work and can also 
be used to advantage on a farm. If the aim 
is to grow an all-around farm horse, how- 
ever, a grade Percheron will answer the 
purpose better and can be produced at less 
cost. Breed any good, sound, blocky mare 
toa pure-bred Percheron stallion, and the 
result should be the best of general-purpose 
horses, weighing eleven hundred to thirteen 
hundred pounds, more active and a better 
driver than the pure bred, and perhaps 
longer lived and more vigorous. Such a 
horse can be hitched to anything with sat- 
isfactory results, and always sells readily in 
the country districts where an active, quick- 
stepping, easy-keeping horse makes up for 
his lack of great pulling strength by his 
adaptation to prevailing conditions. 
2+? eo ——_ 

An active demand for express horses is 
noticed in the leading city markets. Atthis; , 
season the big transportation companies are 
doing an enormous business just before and 
during the holiday trade, and there is some 
shortage, both here and in Great Britain, of 
desirable horses suitable for high-grade de- 
livery teams. The transportation compa- 
nies are glad to pay $150 to $200 for what 
they want. The profits of breeding such 
horses seem to compare well with the pro- 
duction of drafters in point of net profit. 
The heavier express horses are wauted in 
British markets, where they are called 
“ vanners,”’ and are wrth $200 each. 


a 
> 


“JT intend to ask Congress for liberal 
support of cu-operative work in breeding; » 
with the various States,’”’ declares Secre- te 
tary Wilson of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ‘‘ We have brought | 
the foundation from Europe; what we want 
now is an American development. Neces- 
sity of covering long distances produced the 
American road horses, but we haven’t im- 
proved on the Clydesdale yet.”’ 
>So 

Navicular disease, according to. best medi- | e 
val authority, is hopelessly incurable and | Petia “ane 
invariably becomes progressively worse. | Spe - ae: 
tven rest does not benefit it materially, at | 
least not for any length of time, or when a | 
vertain stage is reached. A blister to the | 
voronets and a long run out in a damp past- | 
ure without shoes often appears to be bene- | 
ticial, but, as a rule, the animal is not long | 























ut work before itis as bad as ever. 
— TO > oe _ 


An automobile school for the education 
of nervous horses was put in successful 
vperation some time ago on Gladstone 
avenue, Kansas City. A large number of 
timid horses of mauy kinds was brought to 
the school, and ina short time many of them 
were so well accustomed to the “ terrors ”’ 
as to trot quietly alongside of them. The 
** school ’? was the practical outcome of a 
determined effort on the part of the auto 
owners to placate the public. 
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is to buy two hundred thousand horses and 
mules to set up the Boers in business again, 
nolders of these classes of stock ought to 
teel hopeful of the outlook. Good working 
and general-purpose animals are likely to be 
u somewhat scanty supply next spring. 

o> > 
The horse cannery at Linnton, Ore., was 





total. 
siaughtered daily at this packery, the meat 
being salted, packed in barrels and ex- 
ported. It was said that each horse fur- 
nished only one hundred to 140 pounds of 
salt meat. 

an horse breeding, as with other stock, 
the best money is in the best animals. It 
never pays to raise plugs. Breed good 
horses, take pride in them, train them care- 
fully, and the profits are sure. 
i ae 

Trim the colt’s hoof to keep the foot at 
the proper level, or lameness and ringbone 
may result. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Kepresentative Mercer of Nebraska, chair- 
man of the committe of Public Buildings of 
the House, is quoted as saying: ‘‘I think 
we will put through an appropriation this 
winter ot $2,500,000 for a new building for 
the Department of Agriculture.”’ 

The department is certainly in need of a 
proper habitation, since its offices and 
bureaus are at present scattered over vari- 
ous parts of Washington in office buildings, 
converted private residences, vld boarding- 
houses, etc. Thirty years ago the main Ag- 
ricultural building was svfficient for the 
needs of the then Bureau of Agriculture. 
Now, it is no larger than sufficient for the 
needs of some one of the bureaus constitut- 
ing the department. 


Secretary Wilson appeared before the 
House committee on agriculture Dec. 10, 
and explained the urgent necessity of an 
immediate appropriation to enable his de- 
partment to stamp out the fvot and mouth 
disease now prevalent in New England. 
He stated that it had been found necessary 
to kill all infected cattle, and he had 
ordered their slaughter. He estimated that 
it would require about $700,000 to kill the 
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ome Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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Itis doubtful whether this light , ,,,. 
used in the greenhouse, from an. ,,,,;, 
point, for growing plants alo. \\"),;), 
its effect is marked in the dar 5 of 
winter, little difference seems to |, ,,,,, 
at other seasons of the year, whe: a 
more sunshine. There are mii ri 
about the acetylene gaslight thi: eit 
desirable for lighting greenhouse... ,,, 
is easily piped ani ara. 
tively simpletorun. cetylene /:: non 
outfits are not very costly. The, | h rn 
very bright, steady, clear light, x. for 
house lighting, and claimed t. cas 
expensive than oil. 
Uniform Fleeces Wanted 
A very large percentage of the pro. 
duced in the United States is . ired 
wool. That is, of the wool rea our 
markets, but a small percentage, 
speaking, comes from pure-bred s}:. vey 
if we take the total product fro: the 
breeds of sheep, having recognize. try 
associations into accunt. . 
The fleeces of wool which are ¢: | }, 
‘ | ocal dealers or commission men a:. . 
y opened. The sorting process is nich 
+ | closer and more accurate method of « ....';, 
# | ing wools. Before the wool is sco: jr‘; 
3 | generally sorted. The expert wo. 
opens the fleece and removes a porti:: 4i jt 
here and there, and throws it into s+) .rate 
! | piles or baskets. The number of «5:5 of 
§ wool in fleeces varies greatly, rangi from 





dom 


irter 


two or three to five or six sorts from the 
same fleece. It has been found that 


reces 

from pure-bred sheep, do not, as a rul+, haye 

as many sorts of wool in them as those 
taken from cross-bred sheep. 

Fleeces uniform in quality and leneth of 

staple are most desirable for manuf. iring 


purposes. Consequently, if we wish ty pro- 
duce wool most desirable for the manu fact. 
urer, we must not cross indiscriminately. 
We can use for the foundation stoi of a 
flock grade or native ewes, and by system. 
atic grading up with some definite }reeq 
of sheep we can produce a more even “rade 
of woul throughout the fleece. 
HERBERT M. Meweors, 
Michigan. 
pe ne ; 
Hints to Hog Butchers. 

A merciful way to kill a hog is to strike it 
in the head with a suitable implement, pro- 
ducing stupor, then instantly use the stick- 
ing knife. This causes instant death. An 
animal suffers more from fear than it (oes 
from death itself. A neat, unobjectionable 
method is to drop the open side of a suitable 
long, narrow box down over the animal, 
and then turn box and animal upside down, 
when the knife can do its work, and the box 
be righted again that the hog can bleed out 
properly. Humane men will be apt to pur- 
sue one of these better methods; indeed, 
many of them do now; but if they wil! not, 





they should be thoughtful enough to have 
children absent from hog killing that no 
evil be done by bad example. 

N. P. Bripge. 





New Haven County, Ct. 
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From a Shepherd’s Note Book. 
Weed out the flat-sided, runty, feeble 
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| Congressmen have become 


If, as announced, the British government disease, arrangements having been made tion of thousands of animals and the shed- 
| with the State authorities to pay seventy | ding of much human blood. 


Grasses are 


| per cent. of the value of the cattle killed. | being killed out and watersheds are being 
thoroughly | ruined by overgrazing. The conditions in 


|alarmed over the inroads of the disease| some sections are intolerable, and it is 
and the possibility of its spread to disas- | urged that some system of control must be 
| trous proportions, and it is believed that an! devised. Various leasing measures have 
| appropriation of a million dollars will be | been proposed, but thus far they have all 


| placed at the disposal of Secretary Wilson. 


| Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal 


| trouble. 


| House has been asked to secure legislation 


to issue a certificate to the shipper which 
will permit of his transportation from one 
State to another and thrcugh States, without 
further inspection by State authorities. It 
was explained that by a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court cattle may be stopped at 
any State line, thus affording a serious 
interference to interstate commerce in cattle. 


Uncle Sam’s ‘‘date farm,” located in 
Tampa, Ari., where conditions are such 
that the trees can, according to the old 
Arabian proverb, stand with their ‘‘ feet in 
the water and their heads in the fire,’”’ has 
great promise of a new and valuable indus- 
try for the entire arid Southwest, and of 
cheap and superior dates for the people of 
the country. Our importations of dates last 
year were seven and a half million pounds; 
instead of a luxury, dates are now acom- 
mon and largely eaten fruit. They are 
wholesome and regulative. In Arabia and 
the far East they are a staple food of the 
people. Experts believe that the date palm 
will thrive over a section embracing mil- 
lions of acres of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas. Its habitat in Asia and 
Africa is the desert, with water to irrigate 
its roots. 

Some years ago the Department of Agri- 
culture recognized the possibilities of Amer- 
ican date culture and secured afew young 
trees from Africa. These are now bearing 
fine fruit. Three years ago another large 
shipment of improved varieties was received 
from Algeria, and these are now growing at 
the Tempe farm, which is to be used asa 
Government date nursery. The date propa- 
gates true to itself by suckers from the base 
of the tree. Only this year, D. G. Fair- 
child, a department explorer, visited the 
region of the Persian Gulf, which is the 
greatest date centre of the world, and ob 
tained varied kinds of dates, choice varie- 
ties, early fruiting and what are supposed 
to be some very hardy sorts. Conditions 
are said to be so varied in the far East, 
under which the date thrives, that I cannot 
see why this splendid palm will not finda 
wide and extensive home in our Southwest- 
ern States. In fact, I have seen date palms 
growing thriftily from Florida westward, 
well up into California, only they are not 
the dates of commerce, and though they 
often bear zreat bunches of poor fruit, they 
have been planted simply for ornamenta- 
tion. Later, the date will combine this 
feature with profitableness. lt seems quite 
a coincidence that Tempe, which is almost 
a@ suburb of Phenix, should have been 
selected as a propagating garden fora plant 
which is known scientifically as Phenix 
dactylifera. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
wherein he refers to leasing the public 
lands, is causing no little comment among 
Western stockmen. Those who have made 
the closest study of the conditions in the 
West agree that some provision must be 
made sooner or later for the control of the 
public range. It is becoming more and 
more overstocked, cattle and sheep herders 
are coming more and more into conflict, 
resulting in the annual intentional destruc- 
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| 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss or | Industry, is now in Boston directing the | terests of the small stockmen and the setters, | vegetable matter—and it must eventually 
At one time forty horses were | organization of a force to cope with the | that anything with the term leasing attached | fail to respond to the besi cultivation com- 
| immediately arouses a storm of protest | bined with commercial plant foods. 











been so obviously in fayor of the big outfits 


and the land grabbers, and against the in- | 


The Committee on Agriculture of the | throughout the West. Many men who are 


laboring for the settlement and upbuilding 


| 
' ° was | 
which will give the Secretary of Agriculture | of their Western communities contend that i than to rely upon timothy hay as the 
authority, after an inspection of tive stock, | leasing cannot be done under any provisions | money crop. Of course, a certain amount 


which will not be evaded by land grabbers 
and to the detriment of the State’s growth 
in population. It is believed, on the other 
hand, by many men who have made a close 
study of the question, that it may be prac- 
ticable for the Government to grant leases 
er permits in such manner as to save the 
range from destruction and at the same time 
encourage rather than retard homestead 
settlement by allowing a homesteader ex- 
clusive use of a just proportion of the public 
range. There is no question as to one thing: 
ifa plan of leasing or permits should be 
worked out which would be satisfactory to 
all parties, and enable growers to improye 
and rest their pastures, the meat productive 
capacity of the West would be enormously 
increased. 

No man, today, can see the solution of the 
problem, nevertheless, it is one, owing to its 
close relation to meat production, in which 
everybody is really more or less interested. 

Guy E. MIrcHELL. 
———_- + 


How Selling Hay Runs Out the Farm. 


In many sections of New York State hay 
is the principal money crop, and hay is 
being drawn one to five miles to the railroad 
and sold for from $5 to $10a ton. 

Many of these hay farms are steadily run- 
ning down under the continual drain from 
sending hay aad straw to New York and 
returning little or nothing to the soil, de- 
clares a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. It is doubtless true, as George 
M. Clark says, that there is still fertility 
locked up in the soil, dormant, which may 
be released by intensive cultivation. But is 
it the wisest plan to get all the fertility 
from thesoil before putting anything back? 
If one is going to grow hay for market he 
should certainly follow the Clark plan— 
fertilize freely, cultivate intensively, and 
thus raise a large crop of prime hay, which 
will allow him margin enough to use a con- 
siderable amount of fertilizer. At the price 
which is being paid hereabouts for the gen- 
eral run of hay the present seasun, the price 
of the entire crop, after the cost of labor, 
pressing, etc., has been deducted, will not 
pay for nearly enough commercial fertilizer 
to return to the soil the fertility taken from 
it. There are farms near here, located on 
the Schoharie “ flats,”’ once famous for 
their exceeding fertility, which will not 
produce more than one-half the crops they 
did fifteen years ago, and perhaps not more 
than one-third of what they did thirty years 
ago. This is particularly true of some of 
the rented farms. The price of this land is 
steadily declining. Farms which fifteen or 
twenty years ago were helc at from $6000 
to $10,000 now go begging at $2000 to $5000. 

A few miles to the west a strip of dairy- 
ing country begins. The grass on these 
farms is fed to stock, silos are in evidence, 
egumes are raised and bran and other stock- 
feed are purchased. In that section of the 
valley much of the larid is holding its own 
or increasing in fertility, and the farms 
when sold bring considerably more than 
those in the hay-selling districts. 

The fact is, that where commercial fertil- 





izers are liberally used, they will not return 
the humus to the soil which is taken from it 
when hay or straw is sold. The larger the 
crop one gets the faster the humus goes. 
Intensive cultivation, which lets the sun 
and air into the soil, will enable one to 
get large crops when inferior cultivation 
‘ would produce little or nothing. But even 
| so, One cannot take hay from the soil forever 
without depleting it of its humus—decayed 





lt is wisest, I think, to raise stock and to 
; sell meat, wool, milk and butter, rather 


of first-class timothy may be sold yearly 
and put back in the form of bran for stock 
food and the farm gain in fertility by the 
exchange; but the salvation of the run- 
down farms lies not in intensive cultivation, 
in order to raise hay to sell, but in inten- 
sive cultivation in order to raise crops for 
stock feeding. 
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A Costly Garden Spot. 


Lying in the very heart of New York’s 
| ultra-fashionable district, between West 
End avenue and Riverside Drive, is the most 
valuable farmin the world, says the Mail 
and Express. Itis a real farm, too, not the 
fadcf arich owner or the experiment sta- 
tion of some cranky vegetarian. It is tilled 
| regularly every year, and its produce is sold 
| at the nearest market. <tis only one azre 
| in area, and it is worth $288,000. A bit of 
history attaches to the spot. In 1863 it 
formed part of what was known as Broad- 
way Garden. Here was a famous recruit- 
ing station for the Government, with a sort 
of camp and barracks combined. There 
was no hint then, in the sixties, 
of the marvelous rise in real _ estate 
values which the district was destined 
to experience. Broadway was the thorough- 
fare north and south, dotted with stores, 
summer gardens and residences, but nobody 
fancied that the space between the highway 
and the river would become a fashionable | 
residence district. The rocks were seventy- 
five to one hundred feet high in ridges, and 
there seemed to be nothing but ridges, 
separated by gullies, equally difficult of 
grading. The solution came with the trans- 
formation of the river bank into Riverside 
Park. That ugly declivity was redeemed 
from a dumping-place for tin cans and de- 
cayed vegetables as soon as the magic wand 
of municipal enterprise had been waved 
over it. Huts were changed into palaces 
asinanight. Fine streets took the place of 
cow paths. Stately monuments rose into 
view instead of ash heaps. 

Through it all this little farm changed 
not, except in area. When West End 
avenue was cut through, a slice was clipped 
off. Then came Ninety-fifth street, and 
then Ninety-fourth. Riverside Drive took 
its westerly end—but as that was a wood- 
land piece the farm did not suffer so much. 
It stiJl smiled a green welcome toward the 
east. Its sunflowers and field daisies have 
gazed, wonder-eyed, at the majestic build- 
ings that have come to overlook them on four 
sides. The tiny cottage looks strangely out 
of place when compared with the surround- 
ing apartment houses, but is still in har- 
mony with the clinging vines on the porch, 
the footpaths leading through beds of onions 
and beets, with the old plow resting lazily be- 
neath the tree, and with the rows of waving 
corn. A wooden shed contains many 
tools and an abandoned wagon—for the 
farmer no longer drives to market. The 
market comes to him. A reporter had proof 
of this when he stopped to chat with farmer 
West one morning. Three aristocratic 
dames had called in person to buy fresh 











Mr. West nodded pleasantly. 


see, my other customers must be considered. 
If each one gets twelve ears of corn that’!1 
be about the limit.’’ 

‘© What do you’get for corn? ” 

** Six for a quarter. I could get more, but 

it wouldn’t be policy. Same way with beets, 
green onions, kohlrabi and celery. I charge 
according to the market price, acd I keep 
busy all the time. The celery keeps me 
going in winter.”’ 
, Some twenty-four years in all has Mr. 
West conducted the place, which is ap- 
praised at $288,000. If his crops were ex- 
pected to pay interest on that valuation, at 
four per cent., his cabbages would have to 
realize about $5a head and his celery about 
$1a bunch, while other products would be 
close rivals of the beef-trust specialties in 
high cost. As it is,the farm paysa good 
living, and is interesting from its unique 
position as the most valuable of its kind in 
the world. 
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Jools for Winter Pruning. 





that will make a good, smooth wound. The 
advantage I find with my saw is that it has 
a@ stiff back, making the blade perfectly 
rigid, which can be brought up with a set 
screw. That will make a good, close cut 
where the saw will not get a chance to 
wobble. Of course, the teeth of the pruning 
saw are fine and well set, so that it cuts 
rapidly. There was a blade on the end for 
jabbing, but that is a very ‘poor tool, be- 
cause you will make one or two strikes 
before you hit in the right place, and those 
make two or three wounds, and you get two 
or three suckers to heal over those wounds. 
The saw is in all cases the best tool to 
prune with, and makes very little injury to 
the cambium in cutting, and that is the 
important part of the tree, for that is the 
part from which we get all our growth, and 
want to take the greatest care of it. 

Some might say, “* What about the prun- 
ing shears?’”’ They are all right under 
certain circumstances for smaller limbs, 
when there is not much resistance in cut- 
ting it off, but take the limb of an apple tree 
where the wood is hard, in order to get that 
limb off you have to work the shears often, 
and you will work the bark off there, bruise 
the cambium for an inch, and the wound 
heals very slowly. We use a long handle 
on the saw for high trimming. 

It is not necessary to pare wounds, be- 
cause you want to have the inner bark pro- 
tected as much as possible, and if you pare 
down it will allow the frost to get to the 


inner bark. W. N. a 
Ontario. Aete. 
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Light for Greenhouse Crops. 


The well-known Boston gardener, W. W 
Rawson, has found profitable for several 
years the use of electric lights to stimulate 
night growth of lettuce. Where electric 
light cannot be had or is too costly, the 
acetylene light has been tried with same 
success. From tests at the New Hampshire 
Experiment Station Professor 





greenhouses, 

ny marked effect ~ lene gaslight 
a 

and that no — plants 


effects resulted. 
The light has a stimulating influence on 








vegetables. One wasa sister of a famous 


most plants, and appears to be beneficial to 





prima donna, another was a fabulously rich 
widow whose house overlooks the river and 
costa million, while the third was a charm- 
ing young matron whose city life had not 
crushed her love for things of nature. | 
“You must be in clover,” remarked the |” 
reporter, as the last of the trio passed out 
the wooden latched gate and got into her auto. 
“It’s all 
right.so far,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I’m looking for 
trouble. Mrs. C., there, wanted to buy the | 
whole crop of corn, and asked me to name 
my own price, but I had to refuse her. You 


In trimming trees, we want something. 


sheep. 
Note the great range in wool quotations. 

Good wool costs no more to raise per pound 
| than the other kind. 

Keep stock sheep in good conditio:, but 
ot too fat. 
| Don’t try to winter the breeding ewes 
without grain, if early lambs and good vnes 
| are wanted. 
| In starting a flock buy first-class, vigor- 
ous, healthy animals, about uniforin in size 





| and age. Wa 

To be glad of life, because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to })la) 
| and to look up at the stars; to be satistied 
| with your possessions but not contented 
with yourself until you have made the best 
of them; to despise nothing in the worl 
except falsehood and meanness, ani to fear 


nothing except cowardness ; to be governed 
by your admirations rather than by your 
disgusts; to covet nothing that is you 
neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manners; to think seldiii of 
your enemies, often of your friends, and 
every day of Uhrist; and to spend as uch 
time as you can, with body and with spirit, 
in God’s out-of-doors—these are little <uide 
posts on the footpath to peace.—Henr) Van 
Dyke. ‘ 
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The development of our agriculturs’ in- 





dustries, especially in the Eastern Sti‘->. 8 
toward intensive rather than exteisive 
farming. The greatest advances are )°1S 
made by the most intensive speci:''ies. 
They lead the way. Now the most 1 ‘ned 


and intensive specialties are those of « 0T- 
ticultural nature: fruit growing, gari:' 1g. 
glass-house farming, etc. These bri) is, 
therefore, desetve to be especially fox!) 'e4. 
Their value should not be estimate the 
number of dollars invested in them, !«' by 
the influence which they have on th: ©! 
eral agricultural advance.—Prof. A. 
Waugh. 


The man who raises grain often di ~ °° 
know how to feed it intelligently. m 
is needed in the present wasteful 1: IS. 
—Secretary James Wilson, United > ‘°s 
Department of Agriculture. 
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